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THE HOLINESS OF INSTINCT. 


I. 


HE soul of man has commonly been regarded as the battle- 
ground of two opposing influences. These have been often 
conceived as extrinsic, namely, angels and demons, Evil and Good ; 
but more frequently as intrinsic and inherent, as elevating impulses 
upon the one hand, against degrading on the other; soul against 
body, immortal against mortal. 

The latter views fall mainly into two great classes, one in which 
both conflicting forces are regarded as equally immanent and in- 
digenous ; the other, in which the higher or spiritual contestant is 
regarded as acquired or imported at comparatively late stages of 
development,—‘“‘ breathed in,” as its name implies, by some super- 
human power. According to the former view, the nobler impulses 
of man’s nature are proofs of his fall from a higher estate—remains 
of an Edenic condition of purity; traces of a lost innocence and 
holiness. This is the view of the Old Testament theology, and has 
probably found its highest and most beautiful expression in Words- 
worth’s familiar ode ‘‘On Recollections of Immortality.” 


‘‘ Trailing clouds of glory, we do come from God, who is our home.” 


The other, which is that of the New Testament, and of the 
Fathers and dogmatic theologians generally, is that of the two 
warring elements one is primitive, carnal, animal, sinful, while the 
other is secondary, spiritual, ethereal, holy. For example, Paul 
declares: ‘‘ I know that in me, that is in my flesh, dwelleth no good 
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thing”; urges us to ‘‘ mortify the flesh with the affections and lusts,” 
and cries out in despair: ‘‘Who shall deliver me from this dead 
body ” (literally, ‘‘body of death”). And not only Christian theo- 
logians, but Buddhist monks, philosophers of all creeds and of no 
creeds, poets, mystics, dreamers of every sort and age, have revelled 
in it and re-echoed it until it has become a part of the household 
furniture of the thought of the world. 

The twofold constitution of man’s nature, from a mere figure of 
speech has come to be regarded as a literal, material fact. 

The higher part, generally known as the soul, is properly as- 
sumed to have become joined with the lower part or body, much as 
a flower-seed might have taken root in a patch of soil. It is ad- 
mitted that they are absolutely dependent upon one another, the 
soul for its existence, the body for its graces, and not a scrap of 
ponderable evidence can be adduced of the possibility of the exis- 
tence of either apart from the other, and yet in flat contradiction of 
every other similar instance in nature, the bitterest enmity is sup- 
posed to exist between them. The impulses of the body are, above 
all things, to be distrusted, repressed, and dreaded by the soul. 
‘¢ Whatever is flesh is sin,” while the aspirations of the soul are 
equally certain to be opposed, thwarted, and, if possible, brought 
to naught by the body. ‘The mind of the flesh is enmity against 
God.” The most favorable view that we are permitted to take of 
the body is that it is a slow, stupid, extremely exasperating, but 
useful servant; a necessary evil which must be tolerated and even 
humored to some extent, because it would be difficult to get along 
entirely without it. This was the feeling of the monk Francis 
d’Assisi, who, though so full of love for all others of God's crea- 
tures that he actually conceived and carried out the beautiful idea 
of formally preaching the Gospel to the birds and the fishes on the 
lake-shore, could only find it in his heart to say of his own body, 
when told that it had been so weakened by fastings and vigils as to 
be hopelessly diseased, ‘‘I have sinned against my brother, the 


ass.” 
But even this amount of contemptuous toleration is rare. More 
commonly the body is described and regarded as ‘‘a dull clod,” a 
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‘house of clay,” a ‘‘sepulchre,’’ a prison against the bars of which 
the imprisoned soul beats its wounded pinions until Death comes to 
its release. All of which is about as reasonable as if a buttercup 
should revile the soil which hung about its roots and forcibly pre- 
vented it from floating off across the meadow-lands with every 
zephyr that blew. The soil has not only produced the buttercup, 
but will produce, after it has passed away, thousands of nobler, 
grander forms than anything its shallow, little, golden pate could 
even conceive of. Even so the body-stuff of these ecstatic dreamers 
has not only produced them, dreams and all, (though how much to 
its own credit is to be doubted,) but has within itself grander and 
lovelier possibilities than even the loftiest imaginings can depict, to 
say nothing of the morbid, childish phantasmagoria which form the 
bulk of such ‘‘visions”: 


‘* Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into heart of man 
to conceive the things which God hath prepared for them that love him.” 


But the truly ‘‘spiritually-minded”’ of all creeds do not stop even 
here. It is not enough for them to regard the body as a mere clog 
upon the flight of the soul, a passive hindrance to spiritual progress, 
but they openly declare war upon it as their soul’s bitterest enemy, 
and as something actually sinful in itself, a creature so degraded 
and so essentially vicious, that to deprive it of its comforts, thwart 
its impulses, nay, even torture it and refuse to supply its simplest 
wants, becomes positively meritorious. The renunciation (in plain 
English, cowardly desertion) of wife and children, parents,—in 
short, of all family and social ties, the abstaining from food, from 
drink, from shelter and warmth, scourging the back with chains un- 
til the blood comes, cutting the feet into ribbons by barefoot pil- 
grimages over stony roads, lying stark naked upon icy pavements 
all night long, and even such well-nigh ludicrous ‘‘mortifications” 
as wearing hair shirts, walking with peas in one’s shoes, refusing to 
wash, comb the hair, change the clothing, have been accepted as 
deeds of saintly odor. In fact, the principle appears to be that the 
more a man can humiliate and torture his body, the more he will 
glorify and please the God who made it. 
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To such an extreme has it been carried, that not only are the 
selfish appetites and impulses of the body to be repressed, but even 
its kindly, altruistic ones. Paul commands us to ‘‘ mortify the flesh, 
with the affections” as well as the lusts thereof ; and even in our own 
century grave and learned theologians, after much deliberation, 
have decided that ‘‘natural goodness” and the ‘‘ graces of nature”’ 
are sins in the sight of God, and even deeds of righteousness by the 
unregenerate will be counted against them as sins in the great day 
of judgment. To say that such utter antagonism between plant 
and soil, egg and nest, fish and water, child and mother, is not 
only absolutely unparalleled but flatly contradictory to everything 
else in nature, would be simply waste of breath, for we should be 
promptly informed that we were ‘‘no longer under nature, but un- 
der grace.” Fortunately the retort, ‘‘ Deliver us from such grace,” 
though instinctive, is unnecessary, for the remorseless logic of events 
has already accomplished this. Wherever this belief has gone, it 
has written its progress in letters of blood. Its true nature stands 
revealed, in the filthy, degrading hermit-craze, in the black plague 
of monasticism, with its fever fits, the inquisition, Jesuitism, St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve, and ‘‘ religious” murders and persecutions of 
every description, and has left a broad, black, shameful brand across 
the pages of European history, which has come perilously near 
stamping a bar-sinister across the escutcheon of Christianity. 

By experience utterly discredited, practically dead, it survives 
only in the formal theology of the modern church, though, for- 
tunately, like many of its associates there, it. has become pure the- 
ory which every one believes, but no one dreams of living up to. 

The dual conception of man’s nature, with its conflict between 
two great opposing forces, is strikingly similar to that which is held 
in regard to the world about us. And like it, will, I think, be found 
upon closer study, to be based upon a misunderstanding, a judging 
from appearances, without investigating the real nature of the phe- 


nomena. 

When we come to weigh the question systematically ‘‘ which is 
the greater,’”’ good or evil, passion or virtue, love or selfishness, we 
are promptly driven to the unexpected and even unwelcome con- 
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clusion that there is no ground for debating the question, as abso- 
lutely all of these ‘‘ opposites” are found to be merely varying in- 
tensities under different circumstances of one and the same set of 
impulses. Passion is but blameless, healthful appetite run riot. 
Hatred is but righteous resentment become morbid. Envy is a 
jaundiced desire to excel. 

When it comes to specific deeds and actual instances, the es- 
sential identity becomes even more obvious. The fault of gluttony, 
for instance, does not lie in the impulse to eat, for that is one of the 
great primal appetites, without which the race would soon cease to 
exist. Nor in the kind of food consumed, for that may be both 
wholesome and nutritious; nor in the absolute amount, for that 
might be easily digested by a more vigorous or needy individual, 
but simply in the relative excess, the failure to control an origin- 
ally beneficent impulse. 

The crime of theft consists, not in the impulse to appropriate, 
for that is thrifty as applied to material objects, and saintly as di- 
rected to spiritual graces; not in the nature of the thing appropri- 
ated, nor in the position, size, or color; not even in the uses to 
which it is to be put, or its usefulness or uselessness to the acquirer. 
A man may take anything, of any value, by any means, without be- 
coming a thief, providing that he does not know or reasonably con- 
jecture that it belongs to some one else. He has a right to any- 
thing that he can lift, providing no one else has a prior claim. His 
liberty in this respect leaves off only where some one else’s begins. 
The crime lies solely in an actual or possible injury to somebody 
else, a failure to balance self-love by love of one’s neighbor. Adul- 
tery and fornication are indulgences of the great sexual or race- 
continuing instinct under unlawful conditions, in other words, under 
conditions which experience has shown to be injurious instead of 
beneficial to the race. Even the crime of crimes, murder, which 
with its horrid front and gory locks almost appears to have a demon- 
like existence of its own, an essential, self-evident atrocity, consists 
not in taking the life of a fellow-being, for this is justifiable,—nay, 
even at times commendable, in war, in defence of country or loved 
ones, as an Officer of the law, to protect the rights and property of 
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others, even in the defence of one’s own life,—nor in the time, man- 
ner, or circumstances of the deed, but solely in the destruction of 
another’s life and happiness for inadequate, selfish, or malicious 
reasons. 

In short, the ‘‘ principle” of every sin that can be mentioned, 
except lying, is a natural, beneficent instinct. Crime is simply lack 
of control. Right and wrong are broadly considered purely relative 
terms. 

Absolutely no impulse is primarily and essentially evil or sin- 
ful, though any may become so, if uncontrolled. No action is of 


itself wrong,—the circumstances under which it takes place alone 


determine its moral quality. This statement will appear like a tru- 
ism to all who have calmly considered the question, but its con- 
verse may not be quite so readily accepted, though equally true and 
important, viz., that there is no impulse so high or holy that it may 
not, if followed to an extreme, become both degrading and sinful, 
and no action so beneficent or so saintly that it may not under cer- 
tain circumstances be both harmful and immoral. 

Take, for instance, the noble instinct of parental affection, the 
purest and most unselfish flame which burns in these earthen lamps 
of ours, a grace which blesses alike the possessor and the receiver 
—the very corner-stone of morality ; and yet the relentless ferocity 
of the tigress who has cubs, the tragedies of Lear and Pére Goriot, 
and the hundreds of humbler instances, familiar to us all, of spoiled 
sons and petted daughters who have been utterly ruined and brought 
shame and bitterness upon their families, solely from the unrea- 
soning devotion and blind indulgence of a fond mother or doting 
father, would at once suggest themselves as illustrations of how 
even the most sacred affection, in excess, may become immoral. 

The injustice which affection may work to those outside of its 
scope, and the corruption even, which it will introduce into public 
life, have been epitomised in one word, ‘‘ Nepotism.” 

Again, take the religious impulse,—the instinct of worship, the 
adoration of the mystery of the universe. It is a feeling inspiring 
in itself and ennobling in its tendencies. It has covered the world 
with its prayers in stone, the noblest architectural achievements of 
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the race, its temples, its shrines, its mosques, its cathedrals. It 
has been the nurse of poetry, painting, and literature, and the very 
mother of music. But when the student of history turns to the re- 
verse of its medal of honor, and reads its deeply-cut record of per- 
secutions and penances, of wars and of massacres, of crusades and 
inquisitions, of burnings and torturings, of fanaticism, intolerance, 
and oppression, he is driven to admit that even this lofty impulse 
uncontrolled, rapidly becomes a hurtful and degrading one. 

Indeed, the line is so easily crossed that he is in sad doubt at 
times which side of the medal should be hung outward. 

Even our sense of duty, our enthusiasm for the right, which is 
supposed to be our most nearly divine attribute and to lift us furthest 
above the brute, is capable of sad perversion. It has inspired some 
of the noblest characters and grandest actions of history, and would 
appear to be the one safe and absolutely trustworthy guide for hu- 
manity. ‘‘ Only follow this,” we are assured by philosophers, proph- 
ets, and priests of all creeds, ‘‘and all will be well.” It is probably 
the safest single guide, but there is not a folly or a crime into which 
blind and unreasoning obedience to it has not led. 

It is a sense of duty which leads the Brahman widow to cast 
herself upon the funeral pyre of her husband. It was a sense of 
duty which drove the best of the later Roman emperors to perse- 
cute the early Church, that inspired the obliquities and atrocities of 
Ignatius Loyola, that impelled Calvin to burn Servetus, and urged 
the Puritan to banish and hang the Quaker, and burn and torture 
helpless old women. Indeed, the ‘‘ higher” and more ‘spiritual ” 
an impulse, the more capable of perversion it would seem, if not 
constantly checked by our ‘‘lower” but kindlier and healthier in- 
stinct and affections. If it were not for the vigorous and incessant 
opposition of our bodily tendencies, our spiritual ones would pre- 
cious soon exterminate the race. 

Which are really the ‘‘ higher”? Morality, like sanity, is every- 
where and always a question of balance, of control, of moderation. 

Love of self impels us forward until we are checked or deflected 
by the other great natural instinct, second only to it in power, love 
of others, beginning with love of offspring and extending and broad- 
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ening to love of the family-circle, the clan, the nation, the race. 
For every passion nature has provided an affection as a counter- 
check ; for every spring of action, a balance-wheel. Nay, more, if 
one passion becomes overbearing, all the others unite to oppose it. 
The path of Goodness, Sweetness, and Light is most surely reached 
and best followed, not by the deification of any one of our impulses 
and tendencies, but by an intelligent and reverent balancing of the 
promptings of all. That the resulting motion will always be in the 
right direction, is the Faith of those who believe in evolution. 

This brings us to the question of the source and origin of what 
we are pleased to term our moral sense, those instincts which in- 
fluence our conduct with regard to the rights and feelings of others 
rather than to our own, our altruistic impulses, the ‘‘sense in us 
for conduct,” as Matthew Arnold terms it; and here is where the 
ray of the Fifth Gospel becomes far brighter and more cheering 
than that of the Fourth. 

The position of St. John is a perfectly simple one. Conscience 
is the direct voice of God, ‘‘the Light that lighteth every man,”— 
a principle far above and utterly different from anything which 
would possibly have developed out of poor, sinful, selfish human 
nature. It is to over-ride, not only the passions, but also the affec- 
tions and sympathies of humanity; nay, more, that all these are 
utterly contrary to and in opposition to it. ‘‘Whoso hateth not 
father or mother, for my sake, is not worthy of me.” ‘‘ Whosoever 
forsaketh father, or mother, or wife, or children, for my sake and 
the Gospel’s shall receive . . . Eternal Life.’? Every natural in- 
stinct is thus practically placed upon the side of Wrong, and Right 
can only be saved from defeat by the continual interposition of the 
Deity. Human nature, which this Deity is supposed to have cre- 
ated in his own image, is not to be trusted fora moment. With 
such a view, is it any wonder that it has been a ‘‘ religion of suffer- 
ing,” of sadness, and of despondency. ‘‘ Narrow is the gate and 
strait is the way that leadeth unto Life, and few there be that 
find it.” ‘For if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the 
sinner and ungodly appear?” 

On the other hand, we have the “utilitarian” theory of Spen- 
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cer, the ‘‘ greatest happiness” theory of Mill, the ‘‘ refined selfish- 
ness” one of Bentham, all of which derive this exquisite faculty 
from the purely selfish impulses of man’s nature. It is an enlight- 
ened self-interest, modified by experience, in fact. And I regret to 
say that modern evangelical Christianity has practically swung round 
to the same ground, inasmuch as the main incentive to right-doing 
which it urges, is the hope of escaping hell or gaining heaven. 

Compare all of these with the view ‘‘from a natural stand- 
point,” developed by the Master in his immortal chapter on the 
moral sense in Zhe Descent of Man. Here is absolutely the only 
conception which does not compel us to regard it as either begin- 
ning or ending in pure selfishness. How much more noble, satis- 
fying, and adequate it is can only be appreciated on careful study 
and comparison with the others. The source of morality is seen to 
be in the social instincts and sympathies which are derived, not 
from tempered greediness or chastened self-interest, which has been 
whipped within the bounds of decency by repeated bitter experi- 
ences, but directly from the warm, beautiful, and unselfish family 
affections. Here is a source and a sanction as truly divine as any- 
thing imagined by John. And, best of all, it is nothing foreign or 
hostile to the rest of our nature, but, on the contrary, a part of it. 
Every other faculty of our being subordinates itself to it, and shares 
and glories in its triumph. So far from the lower instincts being 
hopelessly at war with and anxious to destroy the higher, they are 
their originators and faithful friends, so faithful, that in many cases 
they save the latter from its own excesses. There is no ‘‘crucify- 
ing ” to be done, for we could not possibly afford to dispense with 
either. The impulses of the “flesh” within their proper limits, are 
seen to be just as holy as those of the ‘‘ Spirit.” 

The love of the mother for her babe, of the boy for his care- 
worn mother, of the husband for his sweeter self, are as divine as 
the devotion of the saint and the self-denial of the anchorite, and 
infinitely more beautiful and wholesome. No tendency can be con- 
demned simply by calling it human; not even by stigmatising it as 
animal, for these beautiful, natural graces are by no means confined 


to the human family. 
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We sometimes forget that the affections and embryo moral in- 
stincts are just as truly ‘‘animal” as are the passions and lusts. 
Humanity can boast of no nobler, truer emotions than the love of 
the doe for her fawn, or the dove for her nestlings, the reckless 
bravery of the bear in defence of her cubs, or the partridge in pro- 
tecting her young, the fidelity of the lory to his mate, or the dog 
to his master. 

Call the muster-roll of our virtues, and see how many of them 
have their origin outside the human family. What superiority dare 
we claim over the ‘‘ brutes,” the birds, the bees, the ants, in cour- 
age, in perseverance, in affection, in industry, in devotion, in pa- 
tient endurance. 

The pedigree of two-thirds of our virtues is far longer than the 
human race. They are backed by the inheritance, not merely of 
our whole human lineage, but by that of our infinitely longer pre- 
human ancestry. Their strength is drawn from the life of all the 
ages. 

Call the roll of our vices, and see how the case stands with 
them. Here is the list of Paul, who was a connoisseur in such 
matters, judging from the number he has tabulated: ‘‘ Fornication, 
uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, sorcery, enmities, strife, jeal- 
ousies, wraths, factions, divisions, heresies, envyings, drunkenness, 
revellings.” 

If for the first of these we read, as was probably intended, 
‘¢ prostitution,” and omit such as are obviously repetitions, namely, 
‘‘strife,” “ wraths,” ‘‘divisions,” ‘‘envyings,” and ‘‘revellings,” 
out of the ten that remain only three can fairly be claimed to be of 
animal origin,—lasciviousness, enmities, jealousies. The others 


are purely human accomplishments. 

No animal has yet been found guilty of prostitution for hire, 
of drunkenness, nor for obvious reasons, of idolatry, sorcery, her- 
esy (or the burning of the holders thereof), of factions, of hate, of 
gambling, of lying, of commercial swindling, and only a few of them 
have ‘‘risen’”’ to the dignity of wife-beating, of cruelty to children, 
or of slavery. 
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Take it altogether, our animal ancestors have quite as good 
reason to be ashamed of us as we of them. Indeed, it would almost 
seem as if one of the most common uses that man had made of the 
elevation he had attained had been to fall from it. Certainly the 
‘‘higher” an impulse is, the more distressing the perversion of 
which it iscapable. <‘ Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.” 

The cheering thing about it is that the pedigree of two-thirds 
of our vices is of mushroom length ; that of our virtues reaches back 
through all the ages. Our virtues are older than we are. 

What then is the true value of instinct asa guide? Of the 
very highest, popular impression and ecclesiastical teaching to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Instinct is the crystallised experience of 
thousands of generations. It is the golden seed-wheat chosen of a 
million harvests and a myriad threshing-floors. It ranks lower than 
reason because less of individual volition or judgment enters into 
it; but as a guide it is far safer, as a spring of action far more 
reliable and effective, and so far as it goes, has no superior. Our 
life-long struggle to form “good habits,” as we say, is merely an 
effort to change rational preferences into instincts. 

The beauty, the accuracy, and the beneficence of the instincts 
of the lower form of life have been the marvel and the admiration 
of every observer and philosopher,—nay, even of theologians. Out 
of a thousand instances we need merely suggest the architectural 
instincts of bees and ants, the migratory of birds and fishes, and 
the chrysallis-making one of grubs. But it is calmly assumed that 
in our own species alone they have utterly lost their force and value. 
Our pride would not permit us to depend upon or even recognise 
them, lest we should seem to admit our kinship to “ mere brutes.” 
Fortunately for us, they still remain with us in spite of our haughty 
refusal to officially recognise them, and control two-thirds of our 
actions ; and it would be to our credit and benefit every way if they 
controlled the majority of the remainder. Every time we neglect 
them we suffer. It is, of course, hardly necessary to remind you 
that the great mass of our most important vital movements, such as 
breathing, swallowing, suckling, eating, drinking, walking, etc., 
would be impossible without them, but beyond all this, whenever 
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we can find an instinct to follow, it is safe to do so nine times out 
of ten, even under civilised conditions. 

Ask any intelligent physician, and he will tell you that if civil- 
ised man would only follow his instincts in respect to fresh air, sun- 
light, exercise, food, water, bathing, etc., he would be far healthier, 
happier, yes, and more moral than he is. Our dyspeptic race would 
be better in every way, for a greater indulgence in ‘‘ the pleasures 
of the table” (including a¢ /eas¢ twenty-two minutes for dinner), for 
more cat-like basking in the sun, for a good deal more ‘‘ barbaric 
indolence,” for more rebellion against the fiendish old Puritanic 
saw, that ‘‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,” 
for a more frequent giving way to the impulse to fling the yard-stick 
out of the window, and the ledger under the desk, and away to the 
woods, the fields, and the mountains; if the grown man would run 
away and ‘‘go swimmin’” as the boy does. 

An*excellent illustration is the case of intoxicants and narcot- 
ics. Did any one ever hear of a baby with an instinct for whiskey, 
or a child who enjoyed the taste of tobacco or the smell of a cigar? 
Tongue, nose, and stomach unite in their disapproval of all three, 
as the comic horror’s of a boy’s first smoke, and the racking head- 
ache of the freshman’s spree abundantly testify. It is only by sys- 
tematic and repeated repression of instinct by ‘‘reason” and 
‘‘higher intelligence” that either of these habits is formed; yet we 
have the colossal impudence to say that a man who is reeling drunk 
has ‘‘made a deast of himself”! 

And this is by no means an exceptional instance ; indeed, it 
would not be too much to say that two-thirds of the diseases of civ- 
ilisation are due to the neglect or deliberate repression of some in- 
stinct. 

However valuable the instincts may be admitted to be in health, 
the almost universal impression is in both popular and professional 
circles that they are just the reverse in disease. The sick man is 
popularly supposed to want just those things he ought not to have, 
and to dislike just those things which are ‘‘ good for him.” And, 
indeed, altogether too much of both household and professional 
medical treatment was originally constructed on that very principle. 
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Its principal reliance was placed upon ‘bitters”’ of all kinds, the 
nastier the better, purges, emetics, asafcetida, blisterings, bleeding, 
starving,—in fact, the more disagreeable a drug or process, the 
more violent its effects, the greater its curative power was sup- 
posed to be. Even at this day a ‘‘ medicine” must be bitter or it 
isn’t much thought of by the patient, and a ‘‘hygienic dietary” is 
usually constructed simply by forbidding everything that the invalid 
has any liking for. 

The simple truth of the matter is, unflattering as it may be to 
our professional pride, that even up to the middle of the present 
century the old demon-theory of disease had far too much influence 
over our therapeutics. Disease was still regarded as an entity which 
must be driven out of the body of the patient by more or less violent 
or repulsive means. This distrust of the instincts in disease is not 
medical, but priestly. The wonderful ‘‘progress of modern medi- 
cine” has consisted very largely in getting rid of this idea. Wounds, 
for instance, instead of being poured full of wine, or oil, or turpen- 
tine, or other irritating substances, or burned with hot irons, or 
kept gaping for weeks, ‘‘to establish suppuration,” or dressed with 
earth, cobwebs, pitch, or even excrement, are now simply thoroughly 
cleansed, closed as accurately as possible, and protected by the 
softest and lightest of dressings. In short, we simply follow our 
natural impulses, imitate the lower animals, and the result is that 
our mortality rates, after both accidents and operations, are reduced 
fifty, sixty, and even eighty per cent. 

In fevers, for instance, the parched and gasping patient, instead 
of being swathed up to his neck in blankets, kept in carefully heated 
and darkened rooms, with doors and windows religiously closed, 
forbidden cold water, or indeed cool drinks of any kind, as if they 
were deadly poison, and systematically starved upon a ‘‘ fever regi- 
men” of slops and washes of every description, is now placed be- 
tween the coolest of sheets, and with the lightest of covering, in 
cool, breezy, sunshiny rooms, systematically fed with the most nour- 
ishing and digestible of foods, given all the water and fruit-juice he 
can possibly drink, not only bathed, but even put to soak in cold 
water. 
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Our most modern and most successful treatment of typhoid fe- 
ver consists merely of a liberal milk-diet, encouraging the patient 
to drink at least a gallon of water a day, and plunging him into a 
cool bath whenever his temperature rises above a certain point. 
Again, we simply respond to the demands of poor, hot, thirsty na- 
ture; and by so doing have lowered the death-rate from sixteen per 
cent. to less than five per cent. 

The value of instinct as a guide in morals is equally great, al- 
though there is here a certain amount of conflict between the indi- 
vidual or selfish instincts, and the social or altruistic ones. And, 
although it is true that the intensity of our necessary vital desires 
or appetites is ofttimes so great as to cause us to disregard the 
rights of others in their gratification, and thus violate our higher or 
social instincts, to sin, in theological language, yet it is also true, 
as beautifully pointed out by the Master, that the former are essen- 
tially temporary in their duration, and capable of but feeble recol- 
lections, while the latter are absolutely ceaseless in their action and 
produce by their violation lasting sensations, such as shame, re- 
morse, loss of respect, feeling of isolation, etc., which become more 
vivid with each successive recollection. In fact, the higher instincts, 
though at the time feebler, are in the long run more than a match 
for the lower. It would be strange indeed if these instincts, which 
have created morals, were not still to be trusted in their domain. 

What, then, is our final conclusion? That morality is natural, 
and instinct the holiest impulse that stirs man’s bosom. Truth is 
mighty, and sweetness and light are winning qualities (in more 
senses than one). Morality has won its pre-eminence by ‘‘the right 
of the strongest,” and has no need of assistance or protection from 
revelation, church, priestcraft, or state. Still less does it owe its 
origin or continuance to any of them. And yet almost every reli- 
gion, every priestly order arrogates to itself the position of the true 
originator and only conservator of morality. Heaven forbid that it 
should rest on any such narrow and shifting foundation. Beautiful 
and inspiring as the spirit of worship is, and valuable and powerful 
as its influence, morality depends upon no one emotion or influence, 
but upon all the forces and pulses of nature. All the warmth of 
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man’s nature, all the courage, the beauty, the vigor, of animal life, 
nay, even the beauty of the meadows, the sweep of the rolling tide, 
and the glory of the dawn, are in it and behind it. 

Cut it off from the influence of any one of these, and it goes 
halting at once. Confide it to any one of these alone, and it withers 
and all but disappears. Even the religious instinct, for instance, 
must be balanced by the affections, the necessary appetites, the 
common sense of the masses, or the most painful and shocking per- 
' versions will occur. Of itself one of the purest and most exalted of 
emotions, it has earned itself as black a record as many of the vices, 
simply by having frequently been given unlimited sway over man’s 
actions. The extremes of hatred, bigotry, and cruelty into which it 
has been led are, alas, household words, and in hatefulness, though 
not in frequency, equal, if not exceed those prompted by any of the 
‘¢fleshy lusts.” ‘*Our army swore terribly in Flanders,’ but its 
profanity was not to be compared in either profuseness or malig- 
nity with the maledictions of an ordinary ‘‘sacrament” of excom- 
munication. 

The wrath of the ‘‘natural man” is fully appeased by killing 
his enemy, or at most scalping him afterwards, but that of the 
‘sholy father” or ‘‘shepherd of the flock” cannot rest at merely 
burning the heretic, but must damn his soul through all eternity 
as well. 

The superhuman is sure to become the inhuman sooner or later. 
How much of the cruelty, intolerance, unscrupulousness, fatuous 
folly, which have too often marred the whole record of the Roman 
Catholic Church, have been due to her management solely by a 
body of professedly sexless clergy, who by their unnatural vow of 
celibacy are cut off from all the softening, humanising, ennobling, 
and refining influences of family life! What can they really know 
of the Great All Father, who are not and can never hope to be fath- 
ers themselves ! 

Morality is the flower born of all the struggling impulses of 
lowly but warm-hearted human nature, just as the violet is of the 
leaf-mold, the sunlight, and the dew. Any of the influences which 
had a share in its creation, a/one would blight it, did not the others 
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come to its aid. Gentle as it is, it is irresistible and will flourish 
with equal placidity within our bosoms or among our ashes. 

Beautiful, fragrant, and delicate though it be, it only asks the 
free air and sunlight of heaven, to defy alike the storm, the flood, 
and the tooth of time, and glorify the woodlands every spring until 
the sun grows cold. 


Woops HutcuHINson. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO. 




















PHILOSOPHICAL TERMINOLOGY AND ITS 
HISTORY.’ 


EXPOSITORY AND APPELLATORY. 


I.. 


HOEVER has at heart the interests of genuine monism, and 
would see the intellectual world united and a more intimate 
consolidation of human effort established, will joyfully welcome 
every attempt to close up the gaps in the realm of opinion and to 
facilitate mutual understanding. For this reason, if for no other, 
the peculiar language of philosophy is deserving of much greater 
consideration than usually falls to its share. From time immemo- 
rial the complaint has been made that philosophers frequently con- 
verse in different tongues and are incapable of understanding one 
another, that from this source no end of controversy has arisen and 
the advance of the work been materially impeded. And the further 
complaint has been made that the obscurity and ambiguity of its 
phraseology has utterly estranged philosophy from common life. 
There has been no dearth of projects for the removal of these un- 
desirable conditions; but it is likely that more would have been 
accomplished had the language of philosophy itself been more 
closely scrutinised and studied. On the other hand, the field of 
terminology holds out unusual attractions to the scholar. A tech- 
nical term, a mere word and sign, taken by itself, does indeed ap- 
pear a matter of little moment, and, accordingly, it is very apt to 
be contemned. But if there is nothing insignificant generally for 





1Translated from Professor Eucken’s manuscript by Thomas J. McCormack. 
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science, the far-reaching connexions of the present subject with 
problems of broad interest and with the great intellectual move- 
ments of the present are so obtrusive that the fruitful issue of its 
pursuit cannot for a moment be doubted. 

Technical terms take their rise in an intimate association, in a 
seemingly indissoluble union of concept and word. Things spoken 
and things thought, things of sense and things not of sense, are 
compacted by them into a unified product, and thus bear unmistak- 
able testimony to the inward unity of the two worlds. A concept may 
carry on a species of existence without possessing a specific form 
of expression, but when such is the case it hovers like a spirit in 
the air and is apt to vanish again; at any rate its bodilessness pre- 
vents it from ever attaining a powerful stage of efficiency. On the 
other hand, a word may be current for a long time before it is taken 
up by science and converted into a vehicle for an idea. In such 
conditions there is wanting to it the significance that invests it with 
value for intellectual work. The union of body and mind, the 
intimate association of word and idea, alone creates the technical 
term. With the technical term a new being is born which has its 
own fortunes and its own history. The addition made to the sub- 
ject by the word is by no means immaterial or subordinate, for a 
word is not empty and dead, but has a definite character, and 
awakens images and often emotions. There are words that affect 
us at once sympathetically, and others that as readily awaken in us 
antipathy, words that aid the idea or detract from it—felicitous and 
unfelicitous terms. One unfelicitous word of this class, for ex- 
ample, is the term metaphysics, the reason being that this word na- 
turally awakens the impression that the philosophical study of first 
principles is concerned with something above and distinct from 
nature. Emotions are notably aroused by party names, because 
every one seeks to place his own cause in a favorable, and that of 
his opponents in an unfavorable light. Hobbes’s remark on politics 
applies with equal force to philosophy (De cive, VII.); ‘‘solent 
homines per nomina non. res tantum, sed et proprios affectus una 
significare.” It is manifest, thus, that the history of terms is co- 
incident neither with that of ideas nor with that of words. 
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The scientific terms which we employ to-day as self-evident in 
their meaning are the results of the intellectual labors of ages. We 
are the debtors in this regard of the Greeks and the Romans, of 
medieval scholasticism and of all the leading nations of modern 
times. Every single technical term, viewed in this light, may be 
considered as possessing a distinct individuality and may be bio- 
graphically treated; it has its birth and its death, it attains promi- 
nence and becomes obsolete, or, it issues victorious from the strug- 
gle for existence and becomes the permanent possession of science. 
To pursue the biography of words through their principal phases is 
often a fascinating but not less frequently a difficult task. The first 
question is when and where, in what environment and under what 
conditions, as well as from what motives a technical term has 
originated. Even the outward circumstances of fact are not always 
easily disclosed ; for the new does not always turn out:to be new ;} 
in the majority of cases no satisfactory explanation can be had of 
its origin ; and at times its novelty is intentionally concealed. Fur- 
thermore, words which are subsequently in every one’s mouth often 
occur first in extremely out of the way places. For example, the 
word optimist was probably first used by Jesuit scholars to describe 
the system of Leibnitz (Mémoires de Trevoux, 1737, February); 
theodicée was first used by Leibnitz himself in 1697 in a letter to the 
Italian scholar Magliabecchi; natura naturans—a phrase which 
attained exceptional prominence in the hands of Giordano Bruno 
and Spinoza—is taken, as Erdmann and Siebeck have shown, from 
the Latin translation of Averroes. 

, Circumstances of chance may havea large share in the produc- 
tion of a new technical term ; and consequently the facts of its ori- 
gin do not always enable us to make positive deductions as to the 
character of the accompanying intellectual operations. But ordi- 
narily it is increased interest in the idea itself and a powerful sense 





@ 

1For example, Christian Wolff (Phi/. rationalis sive logica, Cap. III., par. 85) 
says): ‘‘Datur alia adhuc philosophiz naturalis pars, que fines rerum explicat, 
nomine adhuc destituta, etsi amplissima sit et utilissima. Dici posset teleologia.” 
With regard to sociology Comte (Cours de philosophie positive, 1V., 185) says: ‘‘Je 
crois devoir hasarder, dés 4 present, ce terme nouveau.” 
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of its want that produces a term ; a confession of faith, or even a 
thesis, may be wrapped up ina word. Thus there were weighty 
reasons why the word deis/1 appeared during the intellectual stir- 
rings of the Reformation period, and why the word rationalis# arose 
during the English struggles for independence ; why the word pan- 
theist was coined in England in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century,* and why recent times also produced in England the word 
agnostic. The desire to give to important ideas a convenient ex- 
pression and wider circulation is the most powerful factor in the 
production of technical terms. Consequently, in the matter of 
form, considerations of beauty, and even of etymological correct- 
ness are of small importance. When Alexander Baumgarten, the 
pupil of Wolff, introduced the word esthetics as describing the sci- 
ence of the beautiful, there was no lack of opposition from philo- 
logical quarters, but opposition could not prevent the installation 
of the word. Comte’s socio/ogy is more barbarous still, but its prac- 
tical and formal utility silenced all linguistic scruples. 

It is one thing to coin a word, however, and another to get it 
generally adopted. To attain this last goal, a word has often a long 
and hard road to travel, although in other cases its adoption is ex- 
ceedingly rapid, one might almost say explosive in its character. 
Frequently, a word which is afterwards to become the common pos- 
session of all educated men, is restricted for a long time to the narrow 
precincts of a school. A passage in Xenophon tells us, for example, 
that in his time cosmos, as an expression for the universe at large, 





1In the épftre dédicatoire of Viret's Instruction Chrétienne, which appeared ‘in 
1564, we read: ‘‘Il y ena plusieurs, qui confessent bien qu’'ils croyent qu'il y a 
quelque Dieu et quelque Divinité, comme les Turcs et les Juifs. J'ai entendu qu'il 
y en a de cette bande, qui s'appellent Déistes, d'un mot tout nouveau, lequel il veu- 
lent opposer 4 Athéisme."’ 

2 Lechler, at page 61 of his History of English Deism, says: ‘‘In Clarendon's 
State-papers, Vol. II., p. xii of the introduction, an entry of the 14th of October, 
1646, reads: ‘‘ There is a new sect sprung up among them (Presbyterians and In- 
ependents) and these are the Rationalists ; and what their reason dictates them in 
Church or State stands for good, until they be convinced with better.” 


8Pantheist was first used by Toland, 1705; pantheism by his opponent Fay, 


1709. 
4Agnosticism was coined by Huxley in 1859. 
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was still felt to be a strange term.! Lessing still treats sudjective 
and odjective as learned scholastic terms, whereas since Kant they 
have become securely established in common speech. The word 
monism coined by Christian Wolff only gained a limited circulation 
among the adherents of Hegel, and its present popularity is due to 
the modern theory of evolution. 

As worthy of notice as its rise and adoption is the obsolescence 
and disappearance of a term. Conformably to the twofold motive 
underlying the creation of terms, the occasion of their production 
may reside either in the word or in the idea. The same idea can 
change its form of expression, or the term may grow obsolete be- 
cause of the idea losing its ground. The change of the mere word 
is naturally less important, although in this case also there must 
exist good reasons why the change has occurred at a given time. 
Thus, there is a natural connexion between the sharp distinction 
drawn between mind and nature by Descartes and the reason why 
Robert Boyle introduced the term materialist to characterise think- 
ers who prior to that time had been called Epicureans or Demo- 
criteans. 

But of greater importance, of course, is ‘the fading away and 
disappearance of terms, for here we have palpable evidences of rev- 
olutions and transformations in the world of ideas. As the vocabu- 
lary of astronomy and alchemy vanished when they vanished, so the 
terms of philosophy lose their ground when the strata of thought 
disappear of which they are the expression. With scholasticism, 
scholastic terms also had to vanish. This last example, however, 
is an excellent instance also of the contrary proposition, that the 
fate of a term is not unconditionally bound up with that of the idea. 
A word which has fully established itself is a far too convenient im- 
plement, a far too powerful auxiliary to be given up lightly ; and 
thus it comes to pass that men seek to save the word in the trans- 
formation of the idea and to adapt it to its new intellectual environ- 
ment. This is what happened with the main terms of scholastic 
terminology broadly considered. 





1Xenophon, Memor. I, 1, 11: 6 xadobuevog id Trav cogotéy Kéouos. 
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After the Renaissance and the beginnings of modern philosophy 
had rejected this terminology wholesale, there was gradually brought 
about by a sort of inward transformation a renascence of scholastic 
terminology. How could we do to-day without words like sudjec- 
tive and objective, formal and real, abstract and concrete, a priori and 
a posteriori, actual and virtual, individuality, ideal, etc.? They are 
all children of scholasticism. If the meaning of terms changes thus 
while at the same time retaining some connexion with their earliest 
import, if amid all transformation such unmistakable continuity 
reigns, then certainly we have a right to speak of an inward history 
of terms,! and it is to be expected that this history will open a far 
deeper vista into the movement of thought than can their outward 
fortunes. 

Before quitting this history, it is to be observed, that at times 
and in an analogous manner to the operations of organic nature, 
there are frequently left over, of whole groups and families of words, 
only a few species, which lead an isolated existence as survivals 
and are extremely difficult to understand. We speak nowadays of 
moral certainty (certitudo moralis) ; but we have no idea of what the 
expression mora/ signifies in this connexion until we resort to the 
terminology of scholasticism where moral is opposed to physical 
and has approximately the significance of “inward,” so that, to 
cite an example, causa morals was contrasted with causa physica. 

The inward history of terms is extremely varied, and it can give 
distinct expression to mighty as well as to unobtrusive movements 
of thought with greater faithfulness and delicacy than any other 
method. We shall select only a few examples from the unlimited 
wealth of this field. Often we have brought to our notice the mi- 
gration of a term from one province to another. Thomas Hyde, 
who in his book Historia religionis veterum Persarum (1700) was the 
first to use the expression dualist, denoted by the word a religious 
doctrine which simultaneously with the principle of the good posited 
a principle of evil of like eternality ; and also Bayle used the word 





1 Lessing justly remarks, ‘‘the thing to which the usage of speech continues to 
give a definite name, certainly also continues to retain something in common with 
that thing for which this name was invented." 
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in this sense. But Christian Wolff applied the word to the relation 
of mind and body and so transplanted it into metaphysics. 4 prior: 
and @ posteriori, both late-medizval terms, whose ultimate origin 
may be traced to Aristotle, first designated the opposition of deduc- 
tive and of inductive procedure, but since the eighteenth century 
and particularly since Kant, have come to express the contrast be- 
tween knowledge originating in pure thought and knowledge orig- 
inating in experience. They have been transferred, accordingly, 
from methodology to epistemology. goism in the first half of the 
eighteenth century was the name of a thevretical doctrine which 
recognised the individual ego of the thinking person as the only 
real existent ; in the second half of that century, the transition to 
its present meaning was effected. 

In such transitions may often be found incorporated the broad- 
est tendencies of contemporary thought. Towards the close of an- 
tiquity we see philosophical terms undergo a transformation from 
the theoretical into the practical and ethical. On the other hand, 
in the last few centuries the movement of thought has been from 
the objective to the subjective, from metaphysics to epistemology 
and psychology. Throughout the whole history of this period, 
terms for outward things (for example, culture, organic, mechanical) 
have been converted into terms for internal things. But this move- 
ment has an extremely variable tempo and exhibits the most diversi- 
fied phases. 

Furthermore, terms may exhibit extremely varied transforma- 
tions of inward composition. By monism, Christian Wolff sought 
to describe that view of the world which regarded either the phys- 
ical principle or the mental principle as the sole and ultimate sub- 
stratum of reality. A word so artificial in its character as this, which 
embraced in the same class the extremest differences, could not of 
course establish itself. But the word existed and merely awaited 
employment in some other sense. This it found at the hands of the 
school of Hegel who were the first to employ it spiritualistically to 
designate a view of the world which conquered all self-contradic- 
tions and antitheses. The meaning which the word predominantly 
has at present in Germany most likely came from Haeckel and 
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Schleicher of Jena. However, while Haeckel identifies monism 
with mechanicalism and materialism, the editor of the present jour- 
nal, which bears the name of Zhe Monist, again broadens the mean- 
ing of the term, defining monism as a unitary world-conception, its 
method being consistency of thought and its ideal a harmonious 
and systematic presentation of the various aspects of truth. 

Such transformative processes may extend over thousands of 
years and reflect in miniature all the main phases of evolution. For 
example, this is the case with the word idea. Not only in this word 
are such enormous differences clearly distinguished from one an- 
other as occur in the ontological and zsthetical thought of Plato, 
the religious speculations of Philo and Plotinus, the psychological 
of Descartes and Locke, and the transcendental of Kant, but almost 
every independent thinker has found expression of his individuality 
in delicate shades of usage of this word. 

In such transformations terms may depart very widely from 
their original significations, nay, form a direct antithesis thereto ; 
and they may in their career follow diametrically opposite paths. 
Form signified in scholastic usage the essence which shaped things 
from within ; subsequently, outward appearance. Zvolution in the 
eighteenth century was the name of Leibnitz’s theory of develop- 
ment, which conceived all growth of organic nature as the mere 
swelling or enlargement of diminutive preformations—the so-called 
encasement theory, against which C. F. Wolff directed his famous 
Theoria generationis. But now this designation is borne by the mod- 
ern theory of development, which inclines to the view of Wolff and 
is diametrically opposed to that of Leibnitz. Also the complete 
inversion of meaning is known which the expressions subjective and 
objective have suffered, as compared with their scholastic usage. 
Until the end of the seventeenth century the word sudjective, being 
the adjective derived from and referring to subject or subjectum, had 
the precise significance that the word odjective now has, and vice 
versa. The revolution in the meaning of this word started in Ger- 
many, and for a long time it was felt by other nations as a strange 
innovation. The transformation would hardly have been possible 
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had not the terms been transplanted into a different language and 
into a different intellectual environment. 

So far we have regarded terms entirely as individual elements, 
but our subject acquires a far higher interest when we take up the 
study of the mutual relations of the individual elements and seek 
out the meaning of their union in larger organic groups. Here are 
to be met the most varied complications and interactions, now mu- 
tual reinforcement, now pronounced hostility, here quiet persistence, 
there rapid change—the whole a kaleidoscopic and frequently fasci- 
nating spectacle. Running throughout the whole there is a common 
effort traceable, a common seeking after the appropriate and ade- 
quate designation of the ideas controlling our thought; everywhere 
we find acting, so to speak, a teleological principle, a principle of 
selection of the fittest. But this effort and aspiration does not come 
from without as the result of reflective thought ; it acts through and 
by way of the individual elements, and is their own intimate out- 
come. The elements must needs develop and do battle with one 
another, so as to show their potency. Looking at these individual 
events solely, we observe a predominantly molecular and mechan- 
ical action; pure and actual matters of fact are displayed ; princi- 
ples like heredity, struggle for existence, and adaptation to the 
environment play in this process at least a prominent part, if not 
exactly that which is observable in nature. The real motive factors 
cannot be clearly established until all is considered as a whole, de- 
spite the fact that we have their activity brought distinctly to our 
notice in the individual terms themselves. 

Manifestly the existence of terms is subject to the conflicting 
influences of a tendency to persist and of a tendency to change, 
where existence means actual living employment in science as dis- 
tinguished from mere historical occurrence. A term once in exis- 
tence, now, is easily kept in existence by being handed down from 
generation to generation, or by simple heredity. A term offers to 
thought a convenient tool, an unfailing lever, and opens up ex- 
tremely easy paths. It is given to us without labor on our part by 
the hand of tradition, and is communicated to us as a matter of 
course. Is there any wonder that we accept it calmly and continue 
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to employ it as it was given into our possession? A term has here 
all the impregnable authority of an ultimate fact. It is forgotten 
that often it contains more than a mere designation, and may be 
the embodiment of an extremely problematic opinion. We find 
thus displayed here a faculty of permanence, a genuine ‘ natural 
inertia.”” We never recognise its potency more distinctly than in 
the stupendous power of resistance which established distinctions 
possess ; it would seem as if they could never be made to loose their 
hold on the mind. The four temperaments with their characteristic 
phraseology have been preserved to the present day through all the 
mutations of physiological and psychological theories ; the old form 
was so puissant that the new ideas had to make use of them in order 
to gain acceptance themselves. The power of actuality augments 
by simple persistence ; the term becomes more and more firmly 
established and more and more firmly interwoven with the rest of 
tradition. If this tendency to persist encounters no opposition, the 
terms will also gradually come to form among themselves an aggre- 
gate of increasing solidity and finally become consolidated into a 
system; but then, despite all the resultant advantages of formal 
elaboration, there is a constant danger of inward torpor and a ces- 
sation of intellectual progress, whereof we have an example in the 
later phases of scholasticism. 

Where the intellectual life is vigorous and buoyant, there is 
no want of counteraction by transformative forces. Where terms 
are part of a living tongue, the incessant though scarcely per- 
ceptible changes in the meanings of words ensure them from be- 
coming absolutely rigid. In an unusual degree are the conditions 
of existence surrounding terms altered by the transference of intel- 
lectual achievements to a new language. But the stability of terms 
is most powerfully and frequently shaken by stupendous catastro- 
phes and revolutions in the realm of thought, or by the shifting of 
the main bent of philosophy. In all such movements frequently 
several candidates lay claim to the same place or standing. If no 
intellectual compromise can be effected by a division of the do- 
main, one must give way before the other in the fierce struggle for 
existence that necessarily ensues. In this way in periods of fruitful 
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creative activity the single systems come into hostile conflict. None 
can control the empire of thought unless it is successful in enforcing 
general acceptance for its terminology. But by the very act of 
achieving this victory, that is, by the very act of their passing into 
common speech, they lose a certain amount of their peculiar char- 
acteristics, although the loss is not total. Thus, much of the spirit 
of systems still abides in the terms imposed by them on the world, 
and their influence, although unobtrusive and recondite, is still 
generally noticeable and enables us to form a judgment of the 
measure of their success. Terms that are not accepted may persist 
within the school itself, but their life is severed from the general 
movement of thought, and their cultivation is entirely artificial. 

A different kind of contest arises when the traditional phrase- 
ology of a language comes into conflict with the traditional phrase- 
ology of a foreign tongue. In a limited degree this conflict is 
enacted wherever one civilised nation is in contact with another. 
It comes to pass on a far grander scale where a large mass of intel- 
lectual achievement is transplanted totally to the soil of a new lan- 
guage. In such a conjuncture the continuity of tradition is broken. 
A sifting and winnowing of the material is imperative. Even the 
terms that are preserved must establish their right anew, and fre- 
quently undergo adaptive modification in respect of form. On the 
other hand, even after a term has asserted its initial fitness, still its 
position is not definitively assured; for the deeper the intellectual 
movement strikes root in the new soil, the more imperative is its 
demand for forms adapted to this new soil; new expressions are 
coined and act with all the fresh and vigorous potency of natural 
and original elements, whilst the old has all the advantages of as- 
sured position. Even when the new. terms are actually advancing 
and on the general road to acceptance, still victory is not assured 
in all cases. A contest of the kind referred to was conducted by 
the Romans against the Greek terminology, and by the Germans 
against the Latin terminology of the schoolmen. The Germans 
had the advantage of a more opulent and flexible tongue, but the 
Romans presented a solider front, and better understood the method 
of consolidating the achievements of individuals into an organic 
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whole. Where two terms laid claim to the same place, not infre- 
quently both were preserved side by side, whereupon afterwards a 
differentiation of ideas ensued. Originally mere outward induce- 
ments to fix the meanings of different words as regards one another 
have in the end frequently led to an inward and profound subtili- 
sation of thought. As often happens in the world, an advance was 
here also made from without to within, and accidental circum- 
stances aided the advancement of reason. 

The inward displacement of the intellectual situation by new 
systems of thought must be great according as the rupture of the 
new with the old is abrupt and its way of stamping itself on the 
thought of the times is vigorous. Particularly severe will the col- 
lision be at the points where the centre of the new system is sit- 
uated ; for here least of all can the thinker accommodate his mind 
to the strange forms. At this point, consequently, either a new for- 
mation must result or the old must become adapted by inward 
transformation to the new conditions of life. But though every 
system imparts from its centre a new undulation into the sea of 
terminology, yet the behavior of thinkers varies greatly in this re- 
gard. One class treat the form as something unessential, in fact 
have a positive dread of giving a determinate form to their systems, 
going so far as to regard such procedure as a restriction. Such 
was the manner of Fichte. Others, on the other hand, cannot rest 
until their ideas have found full and permanent incarnation. On 
this question men like Plato and Leibnitz have held liberal views ; 
Aristotle and Kant have observed a more rigorous standard. For 
terminology the latter are the leading spirits. 

All these processes vary in intensity and pursue different 
courses, according as they deal with technical terms proper—terms 
which describe a definite subject or a definite activity, that is, de- 
fine some actual matter of fact—or as they deal with terms that in- 
volve a characterisation or judgment, as, for example all party 
names do. Since the latter appeal in a high degree to the emo- 
tions, they are consequently subject to far more vacillation. Power- 
ful impulses from without are not needed for shifting the situation 
in the case of such terms; in fact, their own development trans- 
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forms it of itself. These terms go through some such course of 
development as fashions; they annihilate themselves by a species 
of immanent dialectic. For a thing that springs up originally as 
having a special significance and as designed to mark off a definite 
movement from others, is, when its aim has been accomplished, 
appropriated by others. But the more the number of its claimants 
increases, the more the word comes into general circulation, the 
more it loses its discriminative efficacy, the more it is exhausted 
and worn out. Its bearers must look about them for some new ex- 
pression whereby to distinguish themselves sharply and unmistak- 
ably from others. Thus its outward diffusion results in inward an- 
nihilation, and the repeated exhaustion and constant change of 
party names is rendered intelligible. 

In glancing over the changes which the total body of terms un- 
dergoes in all these movements, a contrary direction of develop- 
ment is unmistakably obvious. On the one hand, there prevails a 
tendency for increasing minuteness of ramification and sharper dif- 
ferentiations, and on the other hand a desire for simplicity and for 
reducing systems to clear and stable fundamental lines. Where 
the foundations of a work persist unchanged and the construction 
of the edifice is quietly continued, we have always to expect increas- 
ing carefulness of elaboration and increasing exactness in the specifi- 
cation of the ideas of the system and consequently of its terminol- 
ogy. This process is displayed with special distinctness in later 
scholasticism. But it involves the danger, which runs hand in hand 
with increasing subtilisation, of losing touch with direct and living 
experience, and of degenerating into artificial routine. If the foun- 
dations are then attacked, there is eminent peril of the whole struc- 
ture collapsing. Subsequently, and as the result thereof, the ten- 
dency arises to repudiate entirely all subtle definitions and to fix 
the meaning of only the most simple, the most incontestable and 
the most immediate notions. 

This is what was done by the great thinkers of the seventeenth 
century, and by none more than by Spinoza. In all the crucial 
points of his system we find him constantly bent on exhibiting the 
identity of ideas which formerly were discriminated with great zeal 
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and assiduity ; again and again we meet in the works of this great 
monist the characteristic phrase, unum et idem sunt. On the new soil, 
of course, the need of discrimination subsequently again arises, and 
consequently the same danger may set in that it was first sought to 
escape. History thus offers the spectacle of successive simplifica- 
tion and differentiation: like Penelope it always seems to be un- 
ravelling what it has woven. 

In reality, however, this stupendous movement is not without 
its results. At one time there remains a choice total of permanent 
gain ; at another there is the hope that, just as cognition is directed 
to true problems by the experiences gained in strife and contro- 
versy, so also in terms there is constantly brought to expression 
more matter of fact. Since thought is always advancing into in- 
finite stretches ahead of it, and the means of expression also must 
constantly change, consequently also terminology can arrive at no 
final goal but. must continue in constant development. We must 
rest satisfied that this movement is not entirely without its fruits. 


II, 


The foregoing considerations concerning philosophical termin- 
ology might still be developed in many different directions and in 
far greater detail. Furthermore, they might be brought into rela- 
tionship with the general problems of language and of the latter’s 
relation to thought. This task, however, would carry us too far, 
and the little that has been said is perhaps sufficient to establish 
the significance and fruitfulness of this province of inquiry. A wide 
domain of research is thrown open here which affords abundant 
material for study and discovery, and in addition is eminently apt 
to. give assistance in the solution of other scientific problems. The 
’ manner in which individual thinkers, nations, and epochs give ex- 
pression to their thoughts, furnishes an important contribution to 
the portrayal and appreciation of their character. But, most strik- 
ingly of all, the individual is more precisely appreciated, more ac- 
curately interpreted, and more distinctly comprehended in his indi- 
viduality when the peculiar traits of his language are fully grasped. 
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We come to know in our study of terms individuals, epochs, 
and nations, as well in their isolated states as in their relations to 
one another. We recognise the influence which the work of the in- 
dividual has exercised upon the collective social body. Relations 
which otherwise would have remained obscure rapidly lend them- 
selves to comprehension from this point of view. Nay, even the 
collective spectacle of history receives by this procedure a peculiar 
form—in that it is made to appear less asa continuously flowing 
current than as a luxuriant mass of branches and foliage or as a 
complex and intricately woven texture. The individuality and dis- 
tinctness of the results and creations are brought more visibly to the 
fore. By having our attention diverted from the results and fastened 
more particularly upon the means and conditions of the work, the 
elementary and individual forces involved are more apt to obtain 
recognition, with the result that the importance of an exact inquiry 
into the historical facts as distinguished from the speculative treat- 
ment of the same, is strongly emphasised, although without render- 
ing the speculative treatment superfluous, nor in any manner dis- 
pensing with it. 

But this increased importance of individuals and of individual 
achievements is far from resulting in segregation and waste. On 
the contrary, here more than elsewhere all-things are mutually de- 
termined and mutually associated. Not only is the upshot of the 
individual’s achievements parcel of the collective social body, but 
he himself is indissolubly linked with that body in the conditions 
and suppositions of his performances. In words and terms the la- 
bors of centuries flow in upon the individual ; an intellectual environ- 
ment receives him here with silent but powerful influences. The 
movement of terms exhibits history far more continuously and unin- 
terruptedly than could possibly be observed from the struggle of 
ideas. Even opponents meet on this common ground and can profit 
by contact. Thus is demonstrated and strengthened here that treat- 
ment and view of history and sociology which forms a marked char- 
acteristic of our nineteenth century. At the same time the limita- 
tions of this view and of the influence of the collective social body 
are just at this point rendered manifest. Tradition is useful only 
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when it does not suppress the native activity of the individual. Tra- 
ditional terminology aids scientific work only when it is grasped by 
independent thought, carefully tested, and revivified. If some such 
opposing influence is wanting and individual power is not exerted 
on this subject, the heirloom of ages may be converted into a fate- 
ful burden, intellectual labor perforce will stagnate, grow formal 
and even erroneous. Thus history and society do not hold sway 
over the individual as an unavoidable destiny, but the interaction, 
or, as we might say, the struggle of individuals with the collective 
body, of the present with the past, is the fountain-head of all true 
life. ; 

But inquiry into terminology is not only the condition of inti- 
mate and fruitful contact with history, it can also directly promote 
the work of philosophy itself. Concerning the dangers of obscure 
language, concerning the disadvantages of changing and ambiguous 
expressions, there can be no doubt. But it is far easier to complain 
of such conditions than to devise means for removing them. Yet 
unquestionably such a means, such a solid point dappui, is offered. 
by the illumination which historical research sheds on the character 
of terms. The constraint here exercised induces us to deal more 
seriously with terms and to insist upon precise significations. The 
historical pursuit of a term from the time of its origin to the present 
cannot help making it more transparent ; things that lie hidden and 
often fused in our present stock of variant meanings, things therein 
that are merely the echoes of former phases of existence, are all 
detached and set off in single definiteness by this genetic mode of 
consideration. The conditions and suppositions of the present be- 
come clearer to us. By the injection of new life into the term the 
idea receives greater precision. Lastly, we also gain in our own 
work on understanding how the created has sprung from the cre- 
ating. ; 
The opinion is not infrequently advanced that all controversy 
in philosophy is simply a result of misunderstandings and that 
agreement in the matter of words would also bring about agreement 
in the matter of things. So thought most of the thinkers of the 
seventeenth century, including Descartes and Spinoza. ‘But Kant 
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repudiated the view with much vehemence. To him the work of 
philosophy appeared to involve too many antinomies of fact to war- 
rant any hope of composing them by a mere clarification of lan- 
guage. Unquestionably, Kant is right on this point; but if this 
method is not able to establish complete peace in philosophy, it is 
certainly a powerful enemy of all unnecessary controversy. Inas- 
much as a clarification of verbal expression lessens the number of 
purely verbal disputes, all the more time and strength can be ex- 
pended upon real problems and genuine inconsistencies; and that 
is certainly much. It:was a pretty mot of Kuno Fischer that true 
problems are true thoughts. When its energies are applied to true 
problems, philosophy will bear richer fruits, and we. may cherish 
the hope of its promoting the advancement of the whole even by 
the very struggles and conflicts which it involves. 


III. 


A province of scientific inquiry which offers such a plenitude 
of material and bears on such important questions, and whose bent 
and character harmonises with such powerful intellectual movements 
of our time, should arouse much interest and also much activity. 
The more so as ever since the beginning of modern philosophy the 
import of scientific terms has been incessantly forced into notice, 
and principally by English inquirers, from Bacon and Locke down 
to Whewell and Mill. If the tendency to treat history exactly is 
added, we have all the conditions of a progressive development. 
In fact, much interest is taken and much labor is being expended 
in this direction, and the attention of thinkers has been sharpened 
for the questions involved, both in the portraiture of great inquirers 
and in the editing of their works. More notice is being paid to the 
subject of terminology, while there is a distinct increase in the 
number of monographs on important single terms. But with all 
its individual achievements the state of the province as a whole is 
far from satisfactory. There is a lack of concentration, of organi- 
sation, embracing and holding together the scattered results and 
guarding the laborers against a useless waste of effort; and the 
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reason of this lack is solely that questions are treated incidentally 
and supplementarily, which can be brought into inward and out- 
ward connexion only by being independently elaborated and by be- 
ing made an end in themselves. 

It has been the fundamental idea of our inquiry that the term 
as a union of idea and word possesses a peculiar character and has 
shared peculiar fortunes. If this view be correct, then terminology 
must take a place apart and become an independent discipline 
within the domain of philosophy, and the branches of research 
bearing upon it must converge and be formed into an intimately 
connected whole. But this can never be accomplished from de- 
tached and isolated points of attack, but demands the protective 
oversight of some common organising head, such as can only be 
found in some learned body, academy, or university. Such a body 
should undertake the compilation of a large thesaurus of terms, on 
which, in view of the prodigious mass of materials and their vast 
ramifications, innumerable scholars should be set to work. An 
archive for terminology would have to prepare the way for and 
support this undertaking. Having thus obtained a secure founda- 
tion, not only would all individual labor be rendered easier and 


‘more productive, but an abridged philosophical dictionary could be 


compiled for the needs of educated people generally. Many are 
forced to dispense with such a work at great intellectual cost and 
sorrow, and besides such a dictionary would augment not a little 
the influence of philosophy on common life. A vast and difficult 
task, but one which bids fair to yield much fruit. 

The organisation absolutely necessary to this end, I have for 
many years repeatedly recommended in Germany, and have also 
sought to create an interest for the project by special treatises.! 
Of assenting voices among individual colleagues there has been no 
lack,—latterly Dr.. Schmidkunz of Munich has taken up the cause, 
—but nowhere has the organisation been set on foot, and so far as I 





\Geschichte der philosophischen Terminologie im Umriss, 1879; Parteien una 
Parteinamen in der Philosophie (in Bettrige zur Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, 
1886.) 
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know there is nowhere hope of it. Here, therefore, is a chance and 
a task awaiting America, where there is no lack of scholarship, talent 
for organisation, nor of readiness to make sacrifices. American 
scientists have proved themselves by their work in other fields to 
be the peers of the scholars of the Old World; why, therefore, 
should they not undertake the leadership in this new branch which 
treats of the history and development of the language of philosophy? 


Rupo.tr EvckKEN. 
JENA. 














ON THE ORIGIN AND IMPORT OF THE IDEA OF 
CAUSALITY?’ 


ORE than a hundred and fifty years have elapsed since David 
Hume, in his critical inquiries concerning the human under- 
standing, subjected to exhaustive scrutiny the idea of causality. 
The impoverishment of this idea, the restriction of its meaning 
which Hume’s analysis proclaimed, reposed on a peculiar view of 
the genesis of this notion. This latter study had since Locke been 
regarded as the safest method of establishing the epistemological 
value of ideas. The epistemological value of an idea is determined 
by the amount of reality entering the idea. Reality is synonymous 
with that which may be made the subject of direct experience, with 
that which is perceived, and not with that which is represented 
or thought,—in fine, with what Hume called impression as distin- 
guished from ¢dea. And every critical examination of ideas neces- 
sarily goes back in the end to the question: What definite experi- 
ences, what impressions lie at the bottom of them? Hume, as we 
know, subjected to the test of this logical reagent a large number 
of ideas, and with regard to all of them came to the same sceptical 
conclusion,—that in the popular as well as in the scientific usage 
these ideas had far more intellectual contents than could be war- 
ranted by their actual cognitive or experiential elements, and con- 
sequently that this surplus was more a product of imagination than 
of reason, more fancy than knowledge. 
Of all the ideas which Hume investigated, that of causality is 
unquestionably the most important. It is the cardinal notion in 





1 Translated from Professor Jodl's manuscript by Thomas J. McCormack. 
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the comprehension and arrangement of all the changes which we 
experience—a leading concept both in the physical and in the 
mental sciences. Our whole scientific world-view is determined 
by the meaning we give to it. Precisely at this point, moreover, 
has the influence of Hume's criticism been particularly lasting. 
Both science and philosophy have bowed to his arguments, and, 
so, have lapsed into a species of habitual scepticism for which in 
the nature of the case there was no real foundation. The irrefutabil- 
ity of Hume has grown into a virtual dogma, and it will doubtless 
repay the trouble, as it generally does in such cases, to submit this 
dogma to searching and exact analysis. 

According to the notion of causality, as it was commonly ac- 
cepted in the popular and scientific thought of Hume’s time, a 
change occurring in nature was interpreted as having its origin in an 
antecedent change or motion connected therewith in time, as being 
effected by its antecedent, or as being necessarily conjoined with it. 
On the basis of his analysis now, Hume excludes from the contents 
of this idea all connexion among the things themselves, all objective 
connexion, as also the necessity of such connexion ; he leaves noth- 
ing standing but a connexion of ideas and the /ee/ing of a certain ne- 
cessity in this connexion, that is, a subjective connexion. Causality, 
says Hume, implies no connexion of things, for this would require 
that some special perception should be given us of the bond which 
links two phenomena together. But nothing of this sort has ever 
been observed. The impressions on the basis of which we causally 
connect two phenomena never present anything more than regular 
succession. Nor does causality involve connexion by virtue of the 
contents of the conjoined ideas, somewhat as we are able to develop 
a system of geometrical properties from the ideas of the circle, 
radius, and tangent. There is no logical connexion involved. For 
no one can infer from the idea of a thing what its effects must be, 
or what it has been the effect of. Our causal judgments are depen- 
dent entirely on experience. But this furnishes us with nothing 
but regular succession, and this alone gives rise to the so-called ne- 
cessity of causal connexion, which is merely a habit or propensity 
of our imagination to associate regularly succeeding ideas, to pass 
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from the one to the other, to expect or to foretell from the one the 
other. 

So much for the sceptical arguments of Hume. Of their extra- 
ordinary influence I have already spoken. The entire Kantian phi- 
losophy, wherever its influence reaches, is almost completely dom- 
inated by them. Neither Kant nor his followers ever ventured 
to assert in contravention of Hume that causality could imply a 
necessary connexion in the objective world. Their sole makeshift 
was the ennobling, I might say, of what was substituted for this 
objective connexion. They made out of a habit of the imagination, 
out of a law of association, a primitive and original function of the 
understanding—a category. But it is clear that this statement of 
the problem of knowledge is in no essential point an advance on 
Hume. For the word knowledge bears its right meaning only when 
what is so called produces in us a consciousness of objective rela- 
tions. But universal subjectivity is not the same as objectivity. 
An order of things proceeding so/e/y from innate functions of the 
mind would be a conceptual architectonic figment, possibly of 
great rigidity and regularity,—a system of necessary illusions of 
the race, but not knowledge. It is a matter of course that all 
knowledge is partly mediated by consciousness, is a joint action of 
the ego and the non-ego. Absolute knowledge—that is, such as 
would be at the same time the thing itself—does not exist. All 
knowledge is a blending, a unification of the ideal and the real. 

But not only Kant and Kantians of all shades down to Fr. A. 
Lange and Fr. Zéllner have surrendered unconditionally to Hume. 
H. Lotze also advances substantially the same ideas and teaches 
the doctrine of the unessential character of all causal relations for 
thought and the impossibility of discovering a bond between cause 
and effect. And when he attempts to overcome this isolation of 
the single elements of the world by assuming that they are all 
members of a single being and unitary substance, surely this is 
equivalent to seeking in remote metaphysical cloudlands truths 
which lie unnoticed at our feet. For inasmuch as all things in the 
world are far from being causally connected with all other things 
but in all cases definite effects only are dependent on definite 
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causes, therefore the substantial unity of the world cannot enlighten 
us regarding the validity of our causal judgments and their epis- 
temological value—but in reality the connexion sought is to be 
found in more proximate regions, namely, in the order and happen- 
ings of the actual world. 

For certainly—to set the matter at once aright—the truth does 
not lie in the direction indicated by Kant, nor by Kantianism and 
the idealistic metaphysics. This line of thought, far from leading 
away from scepticism, actually plunges thinkers deeper and deeper 
into it, finally landing them by a perfectly intelligible reversion in 
mysticism. The truth does reside in empiricism, but it requires 
for its discovery a more searching examination of experience. The 
empiricism of Hume is not too much empirical but too little em- 
pirical. His description of the facts of experience is not exact 
enough. He jumps too frequently to constructions. I shall now 
set about demonstrating my assertions in detail. 

Hume had asked in what fact of immediate experience, in what 
impression is the connexion between two phenomena given which 
we have in mind when we say that they are causally united. He 
had answered, there is no such impression. The phenomena, or 
the ideas representing them, are absolutely distinct ; there is no 
bridge leading from the one to the other, except that of custom. 
The causal law is nothing but the law of our psychological mechan- 
ism. 

Is this a perfectly exact and apposite description of the facts? 
Whoever replies in the affirmative is irrevocably a captive of Hume’s 
reasoning and can escape his conclusions in appearance only, or by . 
extremely artificial devices. It is my belief, however, that this 
question must be answered in the negative. Misled by certain 
prejudices of the philosophy of his time, Hume did not rightly 
envisage the facts which led to his theory. What were those preju- 
dices? Locke in his examination of the human understanding 
proceeded from an assumption which also thoroughly dominates 
Hume’s ‘inquiry: that the original, ac¢ua/ path of development of 
consciousness was the same as that of psychological analysis, only 


contrary in direction. Psychological analysis dissects the contents 
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of consciousness, separates the individual phenomena from one an- 
other, and endeavors to apprehend their simplest and most prim- 
itive forms of appearance. No one will deny the value of such 
inquiries, nor of the profound vistas which they afford into the hid- 
den mechanism of consciousness. But psychological and epistemo- 
logical methods are not identical, no more than are anatomical and 
embryological. 

The blending of these two problems is characteristic of the 
entire period of criticism to which Hume belongs. It was thought 
that the epistemological problem could be solved by undertaking a 
synthetic construction of the contents of consciousness from the 
elementary facts which psychological analysis had revealed. It was 
supposed that what was simple and ultimate in a psychological re- 
gard was also adequate to explain our perceptual and intellectual 
complexes. This is tantamount to asserting that a knowledge of 
the chemical constitution of a body is able to furnish us with a di- 
rect sensuous picture of that body. It would be the same as if an 
anatomist after singly studying and depicting the myriad parts of 
an organism should form a new synthesis of them and imagine he 
had apprehended in so doing the secret of life. Consciousness is 
an organism like the living body ; not a mosaic that can be taken 
apart and then rebuilt from its elements on the same plan. In fact, we 
must go a step further and say, the simple, the elementary is never 
a datum, but is an abstraction—not a thing experienced but a thing 
thought. In actual experience, apart from all psychological reflex- 
ion, the elementary, or what Locke calls ‘‘simple ideas,” never 
occurs. In point of fact, we have experience only of complexes, 
complexes of sensations of varying qualities and modalities, com- 
binations of motions with sensations, combinations of sensation and 
motion with feelings and volitions—complexes in which some of 
the individual constituents suffer change and modification whilst 
others remain unmodified. These complexes are the original data 
of consciousness. We renounce all possibility of insight into the 
real foundations and epistemological value of our ideas if we regard 
these complexes or syntheses as the subsequent products of con- 
scious activity whose origin from isolated elements is in need of 
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some additional explanatory principle. This is a complete inver- 
sion of the situation and involves us in struggles with difficulties of 
which we ourselves are the creators. 

That unification, that complexus which makes of a group of 
sensations a ‘‘thing”’; that complexus which presents a causal re- 
lation—that is the simple original element for the non-reflecting 
consciousness. The separation of its constituent parts, the analysis 
of the complex into its elements is a work of thought, of abstrac- 
tion. There is never in consciousness absolutely unformed matter, 
a raw material of sensation on which the mind imposes form from 
its own exclusive stores—for the simple reason that in the world 
which our sensations reflect no such thing exists. The ideas of 
matter and form are here as everywhere altogether relative. Thus 
also pure formal thought cannot be in consciousness entirely before 
experience, making possible experience itself; but consciousness 
by the exercise of reflective thought picks out from the unana- 
lysed contents of experience what the early critical philosophy 
called ideas of form or Stamméegriffe. If these were not imme- 
diately contained in original data of experience, we could never ar- 
rive at knowledge by means of them, but at best could perform 
constructions. Hence the question regarding the bond which knits 
together our perceptual complexes, or regarding the source from 
which the form of our sensations springs, can only be understood 
from the point of view of a matured reflexion to which for some 
reason or other the immediate data of experience have been made 
the subject of doubt. The simple man, the man of early stages of 
civilisation, the adolescent man, would not grasp the question at 
all—it is extremely difficult even to make him understand what it 
means. For the perceptions by which formal conceptions, say the 
idea of cause and effect, are awakened in him are not distinct, de- 
tached, and isolated perceptions, but a complex of perceptions of 
which one always stands to the others in a relation of contiguity, 
of which one passes into the other or is transformed into it, and 
which for him, therefore, are not separated but belong together 
and form a whole. 

The contents of the notion of causality in the natural conscious- 
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ness, therefore, is something more than and different from what it 
is in Hume’s explanation. Even the non-scientific consciousness 
discriminates quite readily between the inward compulsion of an 
association and the outward necessity of a relation of causality. 
Not everything that constitutes by reason of regular succession an 
association, a propensity to pass from one thing to another, is con- 
ceived as causally connected—a distinct proof that in Hume’s ex- 
planation all the contents of the idea have not attained their full 
expression. 

This explanation exhibits a surprising similarity to the exposi- 
tion which a movement in modern psychology, resting on allied 
fundamental views and which is often also termed empiricism, has 
given of the origin of the perception of space. This psychological 
empiricism has attempted the feat of showing how spatial character 
can be imparted by sensations of movement to contents of sensation 
to which originally the spatial quality was wanting. But the muscu- 
lar sensations of the moving eyeball could never engender the op- 
tical intuition of space unless the sight-sensations had from the be- 
ginning been definitely arranged and fixed in visual space—they 
can only give greater distinctness to this originally incomplete ar- 
rangement. j 

No more can habitual connexions of two objects or ideas through 
a relation of sequence produce the true notion of causality, as the 
general consciousness of mankind employs it, although as we shall 
see, in this notion regularity of temporal succession also forms a 
factor and that no inconsiderable one. 

But the deepest root of the notion of causality has not yet been 
disclosed in the preceding considerations. So far, we have only 
marked out in the path trodden by Hume the place where this acute 
thinker strayed from the right trail. The natural complexus of sen- 
sations which we were constrained to substitute for simple ideas as 
the real epistemological element, is not of itself sufficient for our 
purposes.. Natural complexes of perception also lie at the foun- 
dation of the notion of thing, of the notion of substance, of the no- 
tion of space and time, of the notion of the ego and the non-ego. 
The question is what additional elements must be contained in such 
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a complex in order to engender the notion of causality, or, what is 
the same thing, to make the members conjoined in such a complex 
appear as cause and effect. 

Our purpose may be made plainer if we reflect that man is not 
only a representing but also a willing being ; not. only passive but 
also active ; that not only do the images of the world pass before 
his mental vision, but that he has also the consciousness of action, 
of interference, of independent creation, and of. being a cause him- 
self. In the notion of causality, as was said above, every one has 
in mind the notion of a change which has been effected or occa- 
sioned by an antecedent. Can it be, that the type of this idea is 
really so inapprehensible? Are we to think that all the changes in 
the objective world which emanate from the ego, as when we change 
the position of a thing, take something into our hand or throw it 
away, when we put food into our mouths, make something, or di- 
vide something, or put something together, when we make some- 
thing sound or vibrate—that all these processes or changes in the 
objective world are not to be conceived as having been produced 
by the ego? Volition, motion, the feeling of force, change in the 
world of objects—which for the very reason that we are successively 
aware of them as conforming to the manner and direction of our 
motion and with the measure of our power, appear as an equivalent 
or as a transformation of our motion—here we have a complexus of 
perceptions, no member of which is isolated and distinct from the 
rest, but which are involved in continuous and constant transitions, 
exhibit partly spatial, partly temporal contiguity, which form an 
indiscerptible totality, and from which the individual factors can be 
disengaged only by extremely mature reflexion. But reflexion of 
this kind is foreign to the ingenuous man. Since not a shade of 
doubt prevails in his mind concerning the connexion of his move- 
ments with his power and will, and again concerning the connexion 
of a movement willed by him with the results accomplished before 
his eyes: consequently this event becomes for him in its entirety 
the type and exemplar of causality. 

Effect, ‘‘ effected,” is that which one endowed with power makes, 
creates, or shapes by means of this his power. This is the real 
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root of the notion of causality as man fashioned it previously to all 
science and theory of knowledge, through intimate contact with 
his needs and his abilities, and consequently with his instinct of 
self-preservation. Let us picture to ourselves but for a moment 
the importance for man of the changes produced in the outward 
world through his initiative power,—the slaying of enemies, of beasts 
of prey, the felling of trees, the manufacture of weapons, tools, uten- 
sils, the production of fire, etc.,—and we shall no longer be tempted 
to doubt that the strong impression which this relation must have 
made on consciousness was the first and most original source whence 
the notion of producing effects, of causal connexion sprang. 

It has been held that we must dig deeper in order to lay bare 
the true root of the notion of causality, and that for this purpose 
reference must be had to certain phenomena of inward experience— 
the following of a conclusion from its premises, the desiring of 
means for the sake of the end that can be reached by the means. 
Here and only here, is necessary connexion, inward conjunction, 
effectedness, absolutely evident. We are concerned here, accord- 
ing to the unequivocal declarations of inward experience, not with 
habitual succession, but with genuine causation. Now unquestion- 
ably it must be granted that the connexion of these psychical pro- 
cesses answers perfectly to the notion of causality as that takes 
shape after a rigorous epistemological and critical elaboration. They 
are perfect types of psychical causation. But whatever services 
they may render in a logical or epistemological examination of the 
idea of causality, they are totally unqualified to supply the genetic 
foundations of this idea. 

All development of consciousness proceeds from without to 
within. Man, in his earlier stages totally naive and absolutely 
abandoned to the contemplation of objective things, learns only 
very gradually the art of scrutinising inward processes. Things 
interest him, not the consciousness of things ; the way things hang 
together, and not the way consciousness acts. The discovery of 
mind in his inner life must be relegated without exception to a sub- 
sequent stage. It is putting the cart before the horse to make the 
connexion of purely psychical phenomena the prototype of causal- 
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ity, the key to the changes of the outer world and the key to the 
understanding of what is effected by our will, by our power. Man 
is wont to take little notice of the formal character of these psychi- 
cal processes, for the reason that he is concerned only with the re- 
sult and its practical utility. The thought which flows from given 
assumptions, the willing of the means for the sake of the end, exist, 
by the sheer power of the psychical mechanism, merely and always 
when the appropriate conditions are given; but the mediating pro- 
cess itself is never made the object of search. Remotest of all, 
however, from the unspeculative mind is the idea of comparing 
these psychical mediations with the momentous changes which we 
produce in the outer world. So remote, in fact, that not even Hume, 
although he regarded many causal relations between psychical pro- 
cesses as something self-evident, e. g., the influence on ideas of the 
corresponding impressions, the production of belief and of passions 
by prospective events,—that even he never hit upon the possibility 
that the typical form for the connexion of events in outward reality 
inhered in the above adduced connexions between psychical pro- 
cesses, although he unquestionably recognised these as real. 

Thus, the behavior of one of the acutest of analytical thinkers, 
Hume, proves how artificial and far-fetched is the attempt made by 
some modern psychologists to derive the notion of causality from 
purely psychical processes. Conversely, the history of the develop- 
ment of human thought proves, that the genesis here given of the 
notion is not a mere logical creation. Mythological thought—the 
first form in which man sought to rationalise the surrounding world 
of phenomena—shows that the experience of personal creation, 
personal activity, is the prototype of causality; that those transfor- 
mations in the world which man himself does not produce, are first 
rendered intelligible upon his assuming the presence of acting Be- 
ings within them. The circumstance is also to be marked that 
these beings—the gods and demigods of all ranks and degrees— 
have never been perceived; and that consequently the human im- 
agination had to execute here a difficult construction, had to per- 
form a genuine act of creation in order to arrive at these mental 
fictions with which the intellectual history of all peoples, the crud- 
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est as well as the most gifted, teems. This circumstance itself 
proves that the root of the notion of causality cannot reside in the 
alleged psychical connexions. For, if the natural model of the no- 
tion of causality were really contained in these experiences of in- 
ward perception,—can it be imagined that human reason, whilst 
possessing such an implement for constructing and interpreting the 
connexions of natural changes, could have lighted at all on the ex- 
pedient of personification ? Obviously, there is but one reason why 
the mythological habit of thought arose and established itself, and 
that is because no other connexion between results effected and the 
agent effecting them is primitively intelligible, except that where 
the effecting agent appears as the will and power of a person. Is 
the idea of God aught else in the minds of most people than the 
largest and hugest product of this naive instinct of causality, which 
never rests satisfied until it is thrown back upon personal action 
and creation ? 

And as a further proof that we are on the right track here, at- 
tention may be drawn to the fact that even where the idea of per- 
sonal action has receded into the background, there is still a fair 
portion preserved of this ancient, I might almost say paleontologi- 
cal, notion of causality,—a portion the mere announcement of 
whose name is sufficient to bring home to every one its tremendous 
significance for human thought and its connexion with the idea of 
personal activity. I refer to the notion of force. No one will deny 
that we have derived this notion from self-perception,—whether 
from the force which we ourselves as willing persons exert, in order 
to do or accomplish something, or to produce certain changes; or 
from the impressions which we receive when outside things act on 
us. Whether active or passive, we are conscious of forces—now 
of our own force, now of outside force. And on the basis of this 
immediate experience we interpret as activity and passivity all 
those processes in the surrounding world in which we personally 
are not concerned in either of these forms. It is plain that force, 
too, is nothing but a weakened mythological personification. It is 
plain that a phenomenon is no more explained on tracing it back 
to a force than if we had traced it back to adeity. The ideas 
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which accompany the thinking of the notion force are at best but 
an abridged expression of the facts themselves, of definite quanti- 
ties of motion at definite points of the physical world. But the 
enormous diffusion and use of this notion in the thought and lan- 
guage of mankind, which even the terminology of science has not 
been able to avoid, affords a proof of how difficult it is for us to 
conceive of action and change in any other way than under the 
guise of activity and passivity, of a force that is exerted or of a 
force that is sustained. But this is the formula which in our im- 
mediate perception connects the changes of the outward world. 

Here, too, it would be quite unintelligible how humanity had 
reached this mythology of the notion of force, which forms a well- 
rounded counterpart to the mythology of the gods, if the explana- 
tion of an otherwise unintelligible regular connexion between two 
phenomena had not appeared clear to it in these experiences, and 
if the psychological root of the notion of causality did not reside 
here, especially as regards the aspect of necessary connexion. For 
naive thought, certainly, cherishes no doubt that if something is 
traced back to a definite force or exhibition of force on the part of 
something else, then that result necessarily follows—no more than 
it would for a moment cherish a doubt as to the necessity of the 
effects which are produced by its own displays of force. 

Of course the phenomena which are to be explained by the 
notion of force must have a sort of resemblance to the changes 
which we ourselves produce; since otherwise the latter could not 
be used for their explanation. That is to say, they must succeed 
one another with the same regularity that certain modifications in 
the world follow upon the setting into activity of our representative 
or volitional powers, or upon: our bodily movements, and we must 
be in a position to get some sort of direct view of the transforma- 
tions, of the passing of one phenomenon into another, by the ad- 
dition of some second thing. Where this for some reason or other 
is impossible, the naive human being, the moment some modifica- 
tion appears to him of sufficient importance to be made the object 
of thought, again has recourse to mythology, and the activity of 
mysterious, invisible, personal beings is once more employed as a 
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means of explanation, revealing the true and primitive root of 
causality. 

We revert here to the factor of regular succession. By itself 
it is far from sufficient for engendering the notion of causality, yet 
it is proportionately indispensable in accounting for the rise of the 
same. Every regular succession produces an association of ideas, 
and the latter gives rise to an inclination to pass from the one idea 
to the other, or, when the one is given, to add the other in thought. 
But connexion by causality is a special case of the general form of 
connexion of ideas by succession. What it needs is a direct in- 
tuitive view of the transformation, and of the mode of emanation of 
things from one another, a direct and actual perception of the prop- 
agation of one state or property into something different. In a word : 
in and with the succession is given coincidentally the impression of 
coexistence and of contiguity, and this by virtue of the above-ex- 
plained analogy with the results of our own action furnishes the 
foundation of our idea of things as being caused by, or due to, one 
another in addition to the fact of their following upon one another. 

Now it is a frequent saying—Hume said it and countless others 
have said it after him—that in no case can we have a perception of 
this. This sceptical assertion, however, transfers doubts of a ma- 
tured scientific frame of mind to the original construction of the 
idea. The common man would be quite astonished if we said to 
him he had no knowledge of the connexion, of the transformation 
which exists between fire and the production of heat, glowing, and 
burning, or which exists between nourishment and a certain degree 
of strength of body, between hunger and weakness, between rain 
and the prospering of plants, between generation and birth, between 
a blow, a wound, and death. We have only to reflect on what dif- 
ferent demands exist for evidence or intuitive knowledge according 
to the degree of intellectual development. Things that appear 
quite natural and palpable to a simple mind offer the most per- 
plexing riddles to developed thought. Man’s appreciation of the 
continuity of a given connexion of things has many gradations from 
the most superficial and crudest to the microscopically fine and 
mathematically exact. That fire is the cause of the burning of ob- 
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jects with which it is brought in contact, that it ‘consumes ” them 
as a man does a meal, was perhaps never seriously doubted by any 
one that was not a philosopher, nor ever held by any one for a 
habitual connexion of two impressions which have objectively noth- 
ing to do with each other. But connexion is not in all stages the 
same, nor is vivid and palpable intuition always the same. For 
primitive man the fire-myth was vivid and palpable; as was also 
for the beginning of scientific thought the theory of phlogiston— 
a substance supposed to be contained in certain bodies rendering 
them inflammable and which could be consumed by fire. For the 
way of looking at things which then obtained, this conception was 
vivid enough and remained so until new observations destroyed its 
palpable character and showed that burning was not a consuming 
of matter but an absorption and different distribution of matter, 
and until scientists finally got to understand the various possible re- 
arrangements of matter and the relation of generated heat thereto. 
Starting from this first fundamental insight into the transformative 
relations of natural processes, a succession of other thoughts subse- 
quently arose which began to remodel entirely the relation of cause 
and effect as it had been hitherto understood. It was disclosed, 
that a cause really produces nothing, makes nothing, engenders 
nothing, but only gives rise to re-arrangement or transformation ; 
that between two processes which subsist in the relation of cause 
and effect an invariable relation of equivalence obtains which is con- 
stantly under exact control ; that in all so-called becoming there is 
actually nothing produced but simply something transformed or re- 
arranged, and likewise that in all apparent disappearance nothing 
really disappears but a definite form, a definite disposition and ar- 
rangement of the elements of reality. 

. From these ideas the modern scientific notion of causality has 
sprung. The doubts of Hume do not apply to this notion. Hume 
required of the notion of causality, on the ground of its involving 
the element of necessity, that it should exhibit in the single im- 
pressions the force which bound together cause and effect. To-day 
we can say that this is a complete miscomprehension. Whence 
could this isolated force of connexion be derived which is supposed 
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to operate like a Deus ex machina between two things which by 
themselves have nothing to do with each other? The ‘‘cause” is 
force and the ‘‘ effect ” is force ; and what is styled the causal rela- 
tion is the fact that two forces are able when in contact to become 
transformed. This is not accomplished by means of a special force, 
but it is nothing else than the fact of transformation itself as related 
to the joint action of two forces. And this also offers us a simple 
explanation of why in some cases a single observation is sufficient 
to ascertain the existence of a causal relation between two phenom- 
ena—videlicet, in cases where the transformation of one phenom- 
enon into another and the relation of equivalence between two forms 
of force can be rendered in some way evident and palpable; whilst 
in other cases hundreds of observations and the utmost regularity 
of succession are inadequate to this end, for the reason that it is 
impossible to establish that palpableness of transformation which 
can alone justify the employment of the notion of causality. 
Scientific cognition when it asks for the causes of things is in 
quest of nothing but this evident and palpable connexion in which 
the properties of two things are mutually transformed when brought 
into contact. The simpler classes of these connexions are to-day 
quite clear to us, and the effort of science is now none other than to 
reduce also the most highly complicated of these connexions, such 
as the phenomena of life and of organic modification, to simple and 
immediately evident transformations. Even here the naive concep- 
tion of causality which reigned in olden times and which was char- 
acterised by the two concepts of creation and vital force or mésus 
formativus, has already begun to give way to a growing comprehen- 
sion of the true connexions of this field. The history of the evolu- 
tion of the plant and animal kingdoms enables us to understand 
the present world of organisms as the result of a long succession of 
transformations of organic forms throughout countless generations. 
For the mysterious and uncomprehended causality of creational 
acts has been substituted a knowledge of the chain of modifications 
and persistent states which have made of the developing organic 
world what it is—a knowledge which even now, as the outcome of 
an infinite aggregation of facts furnished by zoédlogy, botany, and 
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paleontology, has acquired almost irresistible distinctness and co- 
gency. 

Evolution explains the existence, the adaptiveness, and the 
astonishing functions of existing organisms by the summation of 
minute new-formations, which fundamental living forms have as- 
sumed through constant contact with their physical environment, 
and also renders intelligible a large number of these transformations 
by pointing to the particular circumstances which occasioned them. 
Physiology has arrived at the explanation of the large by the small 
on the same road through its discovery of the cell, or the organic 
element proper, which leads a life of its own wherein all the vital 
functions can be studied in miniature. We know that the individual 
animal, which we are accustomed to regard as a unit, is yet at bot- 
tom a multiplicity and constitutes a cellular colony, and that the 
functions of the single organs like those of the animal entire, are 
produced by the summation of the activities of countless cells. The 
old physiology sought to explain the actions of organisms, the char- 
racter of whose transformations were as yet not understood, by the 
crude notion of vital force, precisely as the Ptolemaic astronomy 
assumed a special spiritus rector for each planet—all unmistakable 
indications of the true origin of the idea of causality. To-day the 
notion of vital force, as an empty mythological phantom, has in 
this department also been displaced by the notion of transforma- 
tion. It is becoming more and more forcibly evident in matters of 
detail that the organism is nothing but an extremely complicated 
piece of machinery which under favorable conditions regulates it- 
self. By its specially developed power of storing up potential en- 
ergy in large quantities and of transforming the same again on slight 
excitations into kinetic energy, it awakens the false impression that 
it produces force from itself without the transformation of other 
force. But on closer examination it is found that the transform- 
ative process can be followed step for step; for in the organism, 
too, that invariable relation of equivalence between the different 
forms of force holds good which forms in a scientific sense the type 
of causality. 

The employment of the notion of causality in human thought 
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shows, therefore, a progressive development. Starting from the 
analogy of natural growth and annihilation with human action and 
creation, it appears everywhere founded on the existence of a def- 
inite connexion between two phenomena or changes which in some 
manner has been rendered palpably evident. The apprehension of 
this connexion, however, runs through all stages from the purely 
empirical to the rational, and from the inductive to the deductive. 
The contrast between mathematics and the sciences of fact which 
Hume pointed to, is not an absolute but a relative and graduated 
contrast. If it were absolute it would be unintelligible how we can 
make use of mathematics as a help in the study of physical things, 
but as this is instinctively done and with great profit to knowledge, 
profound analogies must exist between mathematical forms and the 
elements of reality, or, in other words, reality must involve ration- 
ality. On the other hand, the history of science teaches that mat- 
ters of fact are always and everywhere the prime necessity,—and 
that even in mathematics. All elementary propositions of mathe- 
matics were first discovered as facts, that is, empirically observed; 
before they were deduced from axioms or were shown to be neces- 
sary. The same thing has happened with mechanics. Mechanics 
was originally a purely empirical science; to-day it has entered 
the realm of mathematics as a pure science. From the notions of 
force, gravitation, vis viva, mass, point of application, direction 
and velocity of motion, modern mechanics has developed a com- 
plexus of necessary truths concerning all possible forms of motion, 
and by means of the same physics has been rationalised throughout 
its whole extent,—that is, our physical knowledge, the connexions 
of physical phenomena, which originally possessed only a necessity 
of fact and were entirely empirical in character, have been converted 
into a body of knowledge which is linked together by the inward 
necessity of rational evidence and logical transparency. Chemistry 
pursued the same course. The bare empiricism of the old atomic 
theory which had been built up upon quantitative analysis and on 
ratios of weight and mixtures, is also. beginning to give way before 
a deductive mode of treatment which attempts to deduce what were 
formerly only facts conjoined by empirical necessity, from funda 
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mental assumptions involving spatial and mechanical data—from 
varying densities, heterogeneous occupation of space and irregular 
concentration of masses. And how long will it be before the bio- 
-chemistry of the cell likewise will explain the present empirical fact 
of growth and modification of forms in all its inward necessity, from 
the constitution and modus operand: of the materials imbedded in 
the fundamental forms of organised matter ? 

The immanent necessity of logical evidence is for the modern 
mode of view in no respect something that is restricted to geometry, 
as Hume contended. It is simply most easily reached there, and 
consequently was earliest reached there. But we cannot make a 
thing that is the fruit of ages, viz., the notion of the necessity of 
causality in the above-discussed sense, the starting-point of the de- 
velopmental process. We do have a development, but it is in the 
contrary direction,—the necessity which was originally only a ne- 
cessity of fact is constantly raised in provinces of increasing extent 
to exclusively inward necessity. The problems of knowledge are 
solved when all provinces of action and of becoming are appre- 
hended in their inward necessity. 


Fr. JopDL. 
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SCIENCE AND FAITH.’ 


II. INTRODUCTION TO MAN AS A MEMBER OF 
SOCIETY. 


AN, as scattered over the surface of the globe in clans, tribes, 
and peoples, forms the subject of ethnical anthropology or 
ethnology, just as man viewed as an animal forms the subject of 
anthropology proper or zoélogical anthropology. United politically 
under one flag these groups take the name of nations or nationali- 
ties. Viewed as to their modes of thinking and their methods of 
satisfying their wants they bear the name of civilisations. Consid- 
ered in the relations which individuals bear to the group as a totality 
they bear the designation of societies. Sociology is the science 
which treats of societies. There is an animal sociology and a human 
sociology. 

Conformably to the principle laid down in our preceding ar- 
ticle,? that man is merely one of the exalted, or rather the most ex- 
alted, of the forms of animal life, and that the laws which regulate 
his existence, the phenomena which he exhibits, and the organs 
which constitute his being are, én form and degree approximately, but 
the application, repetition, and development of those which we meet 
with in the different stages of animal evolution, we shall commence 
with animal sociology. This part, accordingly, will form a tran- 
sition to a third and last in which we shall treat man as a member 
of society. It will enable us to dwell at length on certain points 





1Translated from Dr. Topinard’s MS. by Thomas J. McCormack. 
2 The Monist, Vol. VI., No. 1, October, 1895, p. 28. 
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which we were obliged to curtail in the preceding article. We shall 
divide it into three chapters: (1) preliminary biological data; (2) 
the animal family ; (3) animal societies.} 


I. PRELIMINARY BIOLOGICAL DATA. 


Life reduced to its simplest expression is the resultant of an 
ensemble of properties or operations of a peculiar species of substance 
called protoplasm, which impregnates all the parts of organisms 
and which we meet with in the isolated state only in moners. The 
four first properties which must be signalised are: (1) the oxidation 
of protoplasm, which is the source of its energy or stock of vital 
power ; (2) excitability or reflexibility, which gives rise to its actions 
and is the intermittent cause of its loss of energy; (3) nutrition, 
which maintains the integrity of the protoplasm and is the cause of 
its increase ; (4) reproduction, which supervenes when the augmen- 
tation has reached a certain limit. The result, as regards the pro- 
toplasm, may be summed up in two words: 4fe as an individual 
during a certain period of time, and indefinite perpetuation in forms 
similar to itself. M. Delage adds a third characterisation : the per- 
formance of work. These four properties, viewed alone, are physico- 
chemical in character. Ifa particle of matter, for example, comes 
within reach of a moner, an excitation takes place. If the particle 
is nutrient in character, the pseudopods of the moner will be ex- 
tended, its cilia will be set in motion, and the nutrient particle will 
be engulfed. There is nothing mystical in this performance. A 
property merely is put into play—a reaction succeeding an excita- 
tion. At most we might say that the centrosome acted as the centre 
of attraction. 

But reduced to their ultimate properties protoplasmic sub- 
stances are simply inert bodies—admirably constructed machines 
operating in an analogous manner but without coal or actual ma- 
terials towork upon. Their impulse and direction are furnished by 
outward stimuli. They are constrained to respond to the commands 





1The first two of these chapters constitute the article in the present Monis?. 
The third will appear in October, and the concluding fart in 1897. 
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imposed upon them, to put themselves in harmony with stimuli of- 
fered, in a word, to obey the exactions of their environment agree- 
ably to the law of necessity, and on pain of death to accommodate 
themselves to the conditions of existence in which their lot is cast. 
Hence results a fifth property of protoplasm—that of adaptation. 
Three factors unite in insuring the perfect action of this. property. 
(1) The plasticity of protoplasm, the result of the joint action of its 
reflexibility and nutrition ; (2) its slight variations, with the conse- 
quent chance of modification ; and (3) its capacity for transmitting 
new peculiarities. A word as to the first two of these. Simple and 
regular as the vital acts of protoplasm fer se may be, they involve 
nevertheless more or less perceptible differences. Nutrition has its 
irregularities. The nutrient particles are not always seized and in- 
gested at equal intervals of time nor always on the same side. The 
elaborated products are not always disposed with perfect uniformity 
from the circumference to the centre. Variability thus appears a 
primitive property. As to transmission, or heredity, it is involved 
in the fact of the reproduction of individuals like the parent proto- 
plasm, as it exists atthe moment. Thus we have another primitive 
property. 

Nor is this all. From the union of all these properties, now 
numbering seven, but more particularly from the growth of the pro- 
toplasm, from its repeated reproduction or multiplication, and from 
its adaptation, results not the last, but the most fecund and the 
most general, of the primitive properties of protoplasm—its power 
of indefinite development, that is evolution. 

Evolution! Without which living beings on our planet would 
never perhaps have emerged from the unicellular state, and which 
has caused the growth from the protists, of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and of the vertebrates and man ; titanic power always in 
action, always alert, profiting by the least circumstance, yet whim- 
sical, capricious, seemingly groping and without set purpose,! em- 





1 The sole objection to this manner of conceiving evolution is that which I have 
already set forth in my Elements of General Anthropology. Certain organs, or ar- 
rangements of organs, certain functions are alike, or are developed in the'same di- 
rection, in different branches of the animal tree, although the common trunk from 
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ploying the most insignificant means and neglecting at times the 
most direct, pursuing different lines in its advance, curved lines, 
straight lines, crooked lines, parallels, divergents, yet frequently 
arriving at the same result, limited only by absolute impossibility 
for the time being, having but one guide, that which is good and 
directly useful to the individual, and but one sanction, success ! 
Was not that what the divine author of Genesis strove to express 
when recounting how the heavens and the earth and the plants and 
the animals had been created, he stopped at each stage, and before 
continuing said: ‘‘And God saw that it was good.” 

The first results of evolution affect the interior of the proto- 
plasm. Granulations, a nucleus in the vicinity of the centrosome, 
one or several vacuoles, perhaps filaments, make their appearance 
there. The moner has become an ameba, which is classified as a 
protozoén or a protophyte, according as it leans towards the animal 
or towards the vegetable kingdom. Some years ago a considerable 
group of homogeneous protoplasmic bodies without nuclei. were 
supposed to exist; but the increasing power of microscopes has 
steadily reduced the number of these, and we are now constrained 
to conclude that few primitive protoplasmic bodies have come down 
to us. The following effects of evolution relate to the exterior: 
the pseudopods, the cilia, the vibratile filaments, the various irra- 
diations, the more or less viscid envelopes, and even the calcareous 
or silicious teguments, which other divisions of the kingdom of 
protists present. 

But the decisive stage in this distant epoch of the history of the 
animal kingdom is that which turns to account a final and hitherto 
latent property of the protoplasm, its power of blending or aggre- 
gation. This occasionally occurs in the protists. Protoplasmic bod- 
ies, with or without nuclei, born by the ordinary method of scis- 
sion, adhere by their pseudopods to the bodies which have engen- 





which they have diverged presents no trace nor prophetic germ of them. To thisI 
reply that these organs or functions being good and useful, it is natural that evolu- 
tion should have led up to them several times by different paths. It is thus that 
prehistoric men, not in communication with one another and of different races, have 
independently invented flint-edged instruments or erected menhirs. 
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dered them, or detach themselves therefrom, to form afterwards 
aggregated masses. Others having been left at liberty for a time, 
encounter one of these aggregates and join it. Thus appears at 
the beginning of our research this grand property of association 
whose fortunes and development we have now to follow. By virtue 
of it the metazoa succeed the protozoa; multicellular, unicellular 
beings. By it, all the numerous animals that inhabit our planet 
have been built up from the simplest to the most complicated, pro- 
gressively to the vertebrates and man. Association, and adaptation 
by differentiation within the associated groups, are undeniably the 
two most potent factors of evolution. 

Without inquiring into the relation which the species of asso- 
ciation now under discussion, which is at once morphological and 
physiological, bears to that which we encounter under the specific 
name of societies, we will continue our investigations and cast a 
glance at the phenomena which the first kind offers. 

The first aggregates, the so-called animal colonies of natural- 
ists, were undifferentiated. All the cells were alike and constituted 
so many distinct individualities arranged in simple juxtaposition. 
Upon their first entrance into the kingdom of the metazoa, where 
henceforward they bear the name of plastids or anatomical elements, 
these cells were placed in conditions of life, which varied by reason 
of their different situations within the aggregate, and each cell was 
constrained to adapt itself to this situation. The first differentia- 
tion of their mass and the one which was most urgent, was effected 
at their centre, where a digestive cavity arose; the next was effected 
in the walls of this cavity which were doubled, the external layer 
being in contact with the circumambient medium, and the internal 
layer with the water which penetrated the cavity, both acquiring 
the special character which their functions demanded. Olynthus, 
a primitive sponge, is an example. The second adaptation is in 
the various forms which this primitive plan is led to assume accord- 
ing to the circumstances of its condition, becoming elongated or 
ramified as it is in polyps, or taking some other form. One of the 
extremities, that which is in contact with the ground, becomes at- 
tached to the ground; the other, the free extremity of the cavity, 
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or digestive tube, provides itself with tentacles and becomes the 
mouth. The primitive cells, conjoined in groups, have thus given 
rise to distinct sorts of individuals which have been denominated 
according to their functions, digestive, prehensile, fixative, etc. 
Quatrefages has counted as many as seven kinds, not including the 
cells of junction or indifferent cells, which in some polyps are 
formed in sheets. 

So far we have had nothing but the application of the grand 
law of necessity: adaptations to the conditions of the environment 
or death. Every plastid or group of plastids is subject to the exi- 
gencies which its situation brings with it. Morphological differen- 
tiation, that which is most favorable to the tasks imposed, is spon- 
taneously effected. Every group is individualised in the functions 
which are allotted to it. Each has lost in a corresponding degree 
its ability to discharge other functions, and has been supplanted in 
their performance by its neighbors which it in turn has supplanted 
in theirs. Some of the cells of the community have obscure parts 
to fill, The parts of others are leading, and necessarily the latter 
take the supremacy. The inequality between the members of the 
colony is striking, but it is in the interest of the common weal. 
Solidarity is the result, —a solidarity which cannot help augmenting 
at the expense of all the individuals, but especially of the less use- 
ful, and which tends to culminate in the general unity of the whole. 
When this point is reached, our adapted and solidarised! colony 
forms throughout all its parts a single organism only, —an individ- 
ual which has taken the place of all the old, minor individuals 
which are now fused and lost in its midst. This is the meride of 
Prof. Edmond Perrier. 

The animals comprised under the designation merides are all 
metazoans, more or less low in the scale. Their young migrate 
and become fixed elsewhere, or live at liberty, or adhere together, 
thus laying the foundation of a new species of colony of the secon- 





JAt the suggestion of M. Topinard we use throughout this article the words 
solidarise, solidarisation, etc.; no existing English words have the exact meaning 
of the French equivalents of these neologisms, which have their justification and 
their analogue in solidarity.—Tr. 
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dary degree, the members of which pass, or at least may pass, 
through the same stages of development. The colony augments 
and is differentiated ; its parts become consolidated, and the whole 
again forms a single organism, a colonial individual. This is the 
zodid of M. Perrier. 

In their turn, these zodids lead independent lives as distinct 
and ambulatory individuals, or they gather together in groups and 
by coalescence give rise to colonies of the tertiary degree. More 
complex adaptations than the preceding, yet analogous thereto, 
arise. The parts not only adapt themselves to the external con- 
ditions, but also to one another. Fusion, atrophy, and overlapping 
of organs result. Solidarity and harmony are established, and the 
result is again a single organism—the deme of M. Perrier. The 
higher invertebrates and all the vertebrates are demes. The human 
organism is a deme, that is to say, a consolidated colony of zodids 
or zoénites of which the initial cellular aggregates are represented 
by anatomical elements. 

Merides, zoéids, or demes; colonies of plastids, of merides, of 
zoéids, or of compounds thereof; colonies of elements of what de- 
gree of individualisation or solidarisation soever, all depend on the 
varied conditions of existence in which they are placed. In the 
higher animals the factor which seems to have the most influence is 
food. In the lower and middle invertebrates, it is difference of 
habitat and hindrances placed in the way of free development of 
parts. The animal is fixed or natant ; it crawls about in the water, 
in the mud, or creeps about upon the earth. Of all the circum- 
stances most favorable to its evolution and perfection, the first, be- 
yond dispute are unrestricted liberty and struggle of the liveliest 
sort. Fixed colonies, says Perrier, never become completely trans- 
formed into individuals. Colonies which at liberty have attained a 
certain development, retrograde if they become fixed. Such is the 
predicament of the ascidians, which through having immobilised 
themselves have fallen from the rank of vertebrates to that of worms; 
and it is also the case with anatifa, the stalked barnacle, which is a 
degenerate crustacean. Among the causes which produce deviation 
of development is the formation of squamous valves, of a tubular 
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or spiral calcareous case—the compressed parts atrophying. : An- 
other cause of deviation is parasitism. Certain zodids or colonies 
of zodids, on coming into media where life is easy and food con- 
stantly at hand, lose nearly all ‘their organs except their digestive 
tube, and are practically reduced to the apparatus of reproduction. 
Slave-holding ants, becoming wholly incapacitated for self-support, 
die when deserted by their slaves. And yet these degenerate spe- 
cies on being restored to favorable habits regain their power of evo- 
lution in any direction. This is universally the case with ascidians. 
When they have attained their liberty they give birth to exuberant 
colonies called pyrosomes. 

There is left us from our survey this fundamental fact. If evo- 
lution is to be profitable, progressive, and productive of its best re- 
sults, the individual must conserve its full liberty, must possess its 
full power of reaction; in other words, for obtaining the normal 
play of the conditions of existence, no hindrance must be interposed. 
As the economists say: /aissez faire, laissez passer. 

In sum, evolution beginning with primitive protoplasmic bod- 
ies, has produced the metazoa by following five directions and pro- 
ceeding from five sources. As enumerated by M. Edmond Perrier 
these are as follows: the larva of the sponges, the planula of the 
polyps, the gastrula of the echinoderms, the nauplius of the arthro- 
pods, and the trochosphere of the worms, from which are descended 
the vertebrates, and consequently man. This gigantic work was 
accomplished during untold ages substantially by means of associa- 
tion with its attendant consequences—division and specialisation of 
labor, functional and then morphological differentiation, reciprocal 
adaptation of parts, and finally their solidarisation, culminating by 
progression in unity. 

Let us return to one of the primitive properties of protoplasm, 
to its excitability or reflexibility. In fact, this may be subdivided 
into two properties, as the preceding designations indicate. An in- 
fusory or organic debris passes in front of a moner and an excitation 
is produced: the matter is seized; this is reflexibility or reaction. 
Subsequently, on the protoplasmic substances or cells becoming ag- 
gregated, these two properties are combined and pass through the 
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same.stages as association. Like the latter they are differentiated 
according to pos#tien. and according to needs. They partake of the 
fortunes of the different growpgor individuals, which are here diges- 
tive, here reproductive, there nutritive, and there prehensile. They 
become severally strengthened in their distinctive characters, and 
appear in various forms. Excitability becomes buccal, visceral, 
tegumentary, exploratory, locomotor, or general sensibility. Re- 
flexibility is made to harmonise with different sorts of corresponding 
reflex movements. 

But physiological differentiations cannot persist without being 
followed by morphological differentiations. In the protoplasm or 
cell there is nothing material to indicate a differentiation of the two 
properties. At acertain stage, the repetition of the same impres- 
sions and of the same acts forcibly compels certain plastids to adapt 
themselves to the double réle, and thus gives the impulse to their 
transformation. Thus are born, at this spot and at that, the first- 
nervous fibres and nervous cells—fibres for the transmission of im- 
pressions or reactions, and cells as an intermediate focus of reflex 
action. This step accomplished, the rest proceeds of itself. The 
cells by association and multiplication become ganglia, the fibres 
nervous cords. The most active, the most necessary ganglia assume 
the hegemony. Each meride, each zoéid in a radiate or linear col- 
ony has its own ganglia. Their mutual adaptation is accomplished 
in the most favorable manner agreeably to the principles of neces- 
sity and economy; the superfluous ganglia disappear, others are 
newly formed, communication between them is strengthened. In 
short, the first type of a nervous system of high solidarity arises— 
the type which I call ganglionary, and of which the higher arthro- 
pods are an example. 

A delicate question arises here. Where, when, and by what 
mechanism is the sense of personality formed which inheres in the 
merides, zodids and demes—that is to say, the ego? 

We have seen that the second property of protoplasm resolves 
itself into an excitation followed by a reaction. All inquirers do not 
look at matters in this simple light. A moner or an ameeba presents 
itself to the observer under different aspects. It is immobile and 
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has its pseudopods more or less’extended or contracted ; it roams 
about, impelled by influences wholly beyond our power of detec- 
tiom; it circles round a chance infusory or organic debris which has 
strayed in its path ; and finally, when the latter has come within 
reach, it lengthens out its pseudopods and seizes it. In these phe- 
nomena, which are certainly rather complicated for so simple a 
being, some observers have seen intention, memory, and will, in a 
word have discovered in them an ego, obscure though it be. Others 
have held, and experimentally proved, that the property of perform- 
ing movements, and particularly of lengthening and shortening 
pseudopods, can be effected by various physical and chemical 
agents. Shaking the water in which an ameeba is immersed, touch- 
ing it with a blunt needle, causes slight contraction of the pseudo- 
pods, and if the operation is repeated, marked contraction. At a 
temperature of 35° C. or thereabouts the movements of the amceba 
are exaggerated to the point of rigidity, below this they are normal, 
and lower still they are much weakened. Light is without action on 
ameoebas but it causes bacteria and diatomes to run from its pres- 
ence ; a fact, parenthetically, which marks the degrees of develop- 
ment of motility in protists. Among chemical agents some attract, 
others repel ameebas ; some excite, others destroy their movements ; 
anesthetics have the last effect. Oxygen stimulates their move- 
ments and its suppression stops them. 

From these effects, to which those due to electricity might be 
added, it is permissible to conclude that protoplasmic bodies obey 
in a general manner the same influences that living matter much 
further up in the scale obeys. But they do not prove that the 
movements normally produced by natural stimuli, as by the passage 
of an infusory, are necessarily directed by any sort of centrosome. 
When a mineral with an avidity for oxygen discriminates and picks 
out that oxygen in a medium containing nitrogen and carbonic acid, 
we do not say that it exercises choice. Ameoebas have been ob- 
served to perform the same movements in engulfing substances 
unfit for nutrition, such as fragments of hair, for example. An 
amceba which makes for an object or circles round an infusory, 
may be simply obeying the excitation which imperceptible disturb- 
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ances in the water produce. If we attribute an ego to the simplest 
protists, by way of a preface to the ego which exists in high orders 
of metazoa, it would be incumbent upon us also to attribute it to 
sensitive and carboniferous plants, which would certainly be extra- 
vagant. And yet, if we grant the existence of individuality in uni- 
cellular beings, and that cannot be a subject of doubt, it is diffi- 
cult to refuse to them a corresponding sense of individuality. The 
preferable course would be to admit that in the kingdom of pro- 
tists, particularly before their differentiation into protozoans and 
protophytes, the properties of protoplasmic bodies, viewed singly, 
are of the physico-chemical order, that life is their result, but 
that the ego in however infinitesimal a degree we may assume is 
not yet existent,—in other words, that the movements in question 
may be classified as mechanical reactions following mechanical 
excitations. With this reservation, and for brevity of description, 
we shall not hesitate to make use of the word ego as a synonym for 
the virtual centre of individuality. 

In the initial associations, the cellular individuals being all 
alike, there is no change. But when groups are formed, collective 
individualities, having a definite value, are constituted, each being 
in relation to particular functions of the group. From these spring 
and are to be distinguished a like number of sartial egos, which 
busy themselves only with what immediately concerns them. Those 
buried in the depths of the aggregate interfere only in the obscure 
phenomena of digestion. Those which are superficially in contact 
with the exterior world are incessantly alert. The operations of the 
one set are restricted to a domain of limited interest, those of the 
others extend to important organs designed for the capture of prey 
and for its prehension, for attack and for defence. Naturally the 
latter attain a greater development. So long as the groups are not 
united by nervous elements, these egos will remain isolated and 
will sustain no relations with their neighbors, except through shocks 
mechanically transmitted from place to place. But as soon as the 
ganglia have centralised the individuality of each group, and as 
soon as the nerves have put them in mutual communication, each 
will take what is its due, a hierarchy will be established and the 
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responsibilities be divided. There will be the particular interests 
of each partial ego, and the interests of those charged with the 
dominant functions and the general welfare. Each will have its 
independence in its own sphere, but in certain circumstances all 
will be solidary. Solidarity, however, implies some sort of gen- 
eral and higher ego. 

In the generalised ganglionary period, at which we now are, 
acts are always reducible to an excitation followed by a reaction, 
but with the three following complications: (1) the conversion of 
the excitation into movement is no longer effected at the spot but 
in the nearest ganglion; (2) the ganglion discriminates between 
the different kinds of excitation and responds by simple or co-ordi- 
nated movements varying with the excitation; (3) the excitations 
occasionally pass beyond the ganglion and spread in greater or less 
degree to others. Suppose an impression is produced on the an- 
tenna of an insect. If it is slight, it will act locally on the cells or 
tissues, and the extremity of the antenna will wrinkle. If it be 
increased, it will be reflected to the nearest ganglion, and the an- 
tenna and jaws will be set in motion. If it is strong, the entire an- 
imal will respond to the reaction. Does an ego intervene in this 
last case? If the co-ordinated movements have already been pro- 
duced and repeated under the same conditions and a habit has 
resulted, then this assumption is useless. But if the impression is 
novel, if there is occasion for a modification of the act, in a word, 
if initiative is needed, then necessarily an ego must intervene. But 
where on this hypothesis is its seat? In one or in several ganglia 
together? I conclude in several. Morphological unity does not 
exist as yet in the ganglion of the insect. The insect has its sense 
of individuality, it discriminates what is parcel of itself from what 
is extraneous to it. It has its subjectivity, but this subjectivity, its 
ego, is diffuse. All the facts set forth by Sir John Lubbock in his 
work on bees and ants, and by other authors who have written on 
this subject, confirm this conclusion. 

At some unknown period in evolution a grand advance is made 
in the nervous system. A series of ganglia arising from the zoén- 
ites of a linear colony are fused into a long cord, the spinal cord of 
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vertebrates. We know of no living animal limited exclusively to 
this organ, excepting the larva of the ascidian and amphioxus. But 
physiological experiments on ordinary vertebrates have indicated 
what would be its functions. In this hypothetical organism certain 
impressions will be converted into movements by scattered ganglia 
in the viscera and along the paths of the nerves; others, more in- 
timately connected with exterior acts, would have their centres of 
reflex action and of co-ordination in particular zones of the cord ; 
those which play a controlling part and induce modifications of the 
preceding movements would end in the sensorial ganglionary net 
of the cephalic extremity of the cord. We say in the net, because 
everything leads us to believe that the ego is as yet diffused. 

The last and greatest progress is accomplished when around 
the sensory ganglia of the extremity of the cord a proliferation is 
produced of the cells and nervous fibres, which gives rise to the 
cerebral hemispheres. Henceforward there is no more doubt, the 
centralisation of the ego is effected, it has found its true expression ; 
seemingly the ego has been transported from the cord to these new 
organs, but it is so only in appearance. It is a new ego, sui generis 
and intelligent, that has been formed. The ganglia of the body 
continue their organic réles and maintain their petty individuali- 
ties. The cord fulfils the same functions and also preserves its 
powerful individuality. The hemispheres are simply a superadded 
organ—the organ of thought. 

Ganglionary animals (Insects, etc.) do not think; they reflect 
impressions, by associating or not associating under given condi- 
tions the action of several ganglia. Animals having hemispheres, 
that is to say, vertebrates, alone think. Rudimentary thought at its 
beginning in the lizards of M. Delbceuf, in the crocodiles of the 
Nile, and in fishes generally; having less value perhaps at this period 
than apparently it has in certain ganglionary animals ; but already 
reaching considerable heights in the birds and the mammals, attain- 
ing its highest in man, and always proportional to the diverse 
morphological factors of which it is the result ! Through it, the ego 
of the hemispheres intervenes, occasionally, and at its leisure, more 
or less conscious of its motives of action, suspending, accelerating, 
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or modifying the co-ordinated ‘acts relating to its exterior life, of 
which the cord still remains the centre of production. The scat- 
tered ganglia have their habits, the results of the repetition of the 
same acts confirmed by time; the cord has its habits; the hemi- 
spheres have also their habits, but of a different kind. The hemi- 
spheres alone when their attention is sufficiently solicited, when the 
interest, pleasure, or caprice of the individual is at stake, and when 
they will it, are able to alter their own habits and those of the cord. 
They alone represent the reasoning ego. 

It follows from this examination that the ego, such as we have 
experience of it in ourselves, is the final product of a long evolution 
which can be reduced to four stages. In the first, or in the solitary 
cells of the protist kingdom, it existed merely in a potential state. 
In the second, or in the non-solidarised colonies, it was presented 
in the form of partial and scattered egos whose sphere was restricted 
to the special functions with which the group that each represented 
was clothed. In the third, or in the solidarised colonies of the 
generalised ganglionary type, it had its seat in a diffuse form in the 
main regulative ganglia, and as yet furnished but a vague sentiment 
of general individuality. In the fourth, or in the vertebrates, it is 
housed in a special organ subsequently superadded ; here it had its. 
modest birth, developed little by little, and ended at the summit of 
the scale by becoming the mighty ego of man. 

Virtual, diffused, or centralised, its réle in all animals is to 
afford individuals the sentiment of their conservation, of their needs, 
and to force them to obey the injunctions of nature on penalty of 
annihilation. In its highest degree it comprises memories of the 
past, acts, sensations, and thoughts, the sum-total of its internal 
and external impressions ; it gives to the individual the sentiment 
of its present corporeal existence and the notion even of its facul- 
ties and intellectual operations: cogito ergo sum. Animals provided 
with hemispheres alone think; man alone knows that he thinks, 
The ego is the consciousness of self—it is the soul. 

Let us go back to the first law, not of life, but of the conserva- 
tion of life in individuals, be it protoplasm, cell, meride, zodid, or 
deme—the obligation to conform to circumstances, that is to satisfy 
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their needs while yielding to outward necessity and acting in the 
best interests of the organism. The partial egos had control of the 
individual functioning of each group or organ to which they be- 
longed. The diffused ego, predominating in certain ganglia, was 
charged with more general interests, such as related to the exterior 
world. The centralised ego was established to look after the same 
interests but was vested with more authority. This is its whole 
part. It distinguishes what is external to it from what is within the 
sphere of its interests. The external world is indifferent to it, ac- 
cording as it does not or cannot affect its existence. It has no other 
concern but to perceive and foresee. It refers all things to itself ; 
it is zoécentric, that is to say, egoistic. We cannot conceive of a 
unicellular or multicellular animal that is not egoistic. It is the 
very essence of individuals, It remains to be seen whether this ego- 
ism cannot assume different forms, and whether it is not subject 
to differentiation according to the law controlling all properties, 
functions, and organs. 

The acts of animals always involve conservation. In the proto- 
plasm or cell, in the sponge or the polyp, before the nervous ele- 
ments have made their appearance, it is contained in the good which 
results therefrom for the organism and in the evil which is avoided 
thereby. The good is useful to the individual as the bad is harm- 
ful. Later, when the first nervous elements have appeared and 
sensibility has become established, the impressions are distinguished 
into pleasurable and into painful ; all partial egos, be they inward 
or superficial, are aware of this distinction, each in the matters 
which concern it. These impressions at a given moment become 
accentuated, constitute actual feelings of pleasure and pain, and re- 
main henceforward the criterion par excellence impelling the animal 
to act in this or that direction. The diffused ego of crustaceans 
and of insects, scarce holding predominance in certain ganglia, has | 
certainly no other immediate guide. The ego of the vertebrates 
centralised in a special organ is in the same predicament: impres- 
sions of pleasure and of pain coming from the periphery or awak- 
ened in the hemispheres by the recollection of prior impressions are 
the determining causes of reactions. Here a new factor intervenes. 
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To avoid immediate pain, to experience immediate pleasure 
and by means thereof to obey the direct injunctions of the external 
world has been hitherto the sole motive spring of action. But the 
ganglia, the spinal cord, and particularly the hemispheres have be- 
come complex organs endowed with new properties, the result of 
differentiation. They no longer restrict themselves to brutally re- 
sponding to present peripheral sensations. The impression agitates 
the organism in its entirety, awakens prior impressions which mem- 
ory has stored up in latent forms; the response need not be that 
which the impression of the moment demands, but that which awak- 
ened prior impressions prefer. We have here an association of im- 
pressions as in a different sphere we have an association of ideas. 
Actions are most frequently the result of such a process. And hence 
we arrive at a second formula—the shunning of circumstances 
wherein previously pain.was produced and the seeking those in 
which pleasure was felt. The lizards of M. Delbceuf creep into 
their keeper’s hand in order to find there the agreeable warmth 
which they have experienced before ; they allow themselves to be 
caressed because the passage of his hand over their rough skin has 
previously occasioned them pleasure of which they preserve a lively 
recollection. The crocodile who flees when he sees the stick with 
which he has been struck, obeys the impression aroused by the 
present impression and not the present one itself. Animals gener- 
ally are led thus to approach individuals of their own and other spe- 
cies who have never done them harm and with whom are associated 
recollections of pleasure. They return to such persons and acquire 
the habit of doing so. This custom being repeated from generation 
to generation, a particular sentiment is formed, increases, and the 
habit thus established becomes a need—the need of living with 
others, sociability. 

A remark as to the advantages procured by this life in com- 
mon. The animal is less frequently attacked by his habitual ene- 
mies; he has a chance of concealing himself in the mass of his 
fellows in times of danger; one or another of his companions pos- 
- sesses qualities by which he may profit. His interest and pleasure 
combining to start him on this path, this animal will, unawares to 
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himself, gradually come to love his comrades. On occasions he 
will represent to himself their joys and their sorrows, will endeavor 
to feel and to share them. As the sight or memory of delicious 
morsels makes his mouth water, so he may be led to shed tears, as 
seals do. At the right moment he will run to the aid of his fellows, 
will perhaps forget his own personality to save them, and may be 
capable by reflex instigation of the most praiseworthy devotion. It 
signifies little that the habit has grown up progressively without 
his suspecting it; that the first cause and the secondary causes 
were the pleasure felt; that the personal interest of the organism 
was the direct or indirect motive. The unconscious sentiment 
which responds to it is designated altruism. Sociability and altru- 
ism are joint terms. They imply mutual concessions, advantages 
mutually tendered, and consequently a lessening of egoism. This 
latter is the love of self, altruism is the love of others, in various 
but marked degrees. 

The difficulty is that the two frequently come into conflict; 
that personal interest, the first by birth, is of the essence of per- 
sonality and has anteriorly contracted deep-rooted habits which 
never lose their hold ; that the altruistic habits which are born sub- 
sequently are more feeble and less direct; and that in all struggles 
the first have the advantage. The life of animals like that of man 
daily offers examples of this conflict. Happily for altruism the an- 
imal is extremely spontaneous. He thinks little or only obscurely 
before acting. He readily abandons himself to secondary auto- 
matic impulses. Habits are his second nature, they are multiple 
and conflicting; the animal obeys the strongest at the moment, 
according as circumstances favor the one or the other, or as reflexes 
of this or that character intervene with more or less rapidity. The 
animal, like man, frequently yields to temptations which can only 
involve him in pain; sacrifices a useful act for some immediate 
pleasure. He has his passions, and is subject to all the forms of 
nervosity, some coming from his egoism, others from his altruism. 
But when equilibrium has been restored, when the individual has 
gotten possession of himself again, when he has recovered the sen- 
timent of his conservation, and the memory of the pains and pleas- 
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ures consequent upon: his acts, when he is put in a position to 
choose,—his ego, that is to say, his true interests, once more regain 
the upper hand and direct his conduct. 

Certain peculiarities of the animal organism of vertebrates re- 
enforce the predispositions to sociability and altruism as just de- 
scribed. One of the most remarkable characteristics of life is its 
property of extending itself, of propagating itself like the flames of 
a conflagration, of multiplying, and of never being fully satisfied in 
this regard. This, properly speaking, is the primal cause of evolu- 
tion. Every cell increases, every organ augments, every function 
expands: proportionately to its activity. This exuberance in the 
young, where anabolism predominates over catabolism, to-use the 
jargon of the day, engenders an excess of muscular activity which 
requires expansion and of which one form is the need of play. In- 
sects often show traces of it; it becomes marked among the fishes 
and reptiles, and is quite pronounced in birds and mammals. The 
Felide and Canidz run, gambol, wrestle, caress and maul each 
other from sheer joy. The life of monkeys is passed almost en- 
tirely in play. Although this need diminishes in adults and dis- 
appears among the old, it could not help contributing strongly to 
the formation of groups. The same exuberance of life impels 
animals to be noisy, if I may so generalise the idea. There is the 
so-called cry of insects, the croaking of frogs, the singing of birds, 
and the various means of communication which obtain among ani- 
mals. But these manifestations of activity on the part of certain 
organs are contagious through imitation; they draw auditors and 
solicit admirers. There is no doubt but this factor has contributed 
largely to establishing rapprochements. If we wished to adduce the 
case of man, the proof would be easy, but it is sufficient to recall 
to mind the case of birds, of nocturnal carnivora, and of certain 
monkeys. 

The same exuberance of life has resulted in the irresistible 
need of testing the range of one’s power, and of making extensive 
use of it, of directing one’s actions to surrounding things, especially 
to animated nature, and particularly to one’s fellows. This is the 
impulse of appropriating prey which has been captured, of taking 
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possession of the caves used for shelter, of the territory of the chase, 
or of the pasture to which one is accustomed; it is the need of 
exerting one’s authority, of subjecting, of protecting, of reigning, 
and even of tyrannising. 

But if there is exuberance of life and sense of force in some, 
on the other hand and comparatively there is the sentiment of 
weakness and the need of protection in others. Indolent, slothful, 
or really inferior, these feel themselves incapable, less fitted to 
cope with circumstances, to supply their needs, to defend them- 
selves; they require assistance, protection, participation in groups 
where they are less isolated. Hence arises the natural division of 
individuals, as of species, into the strong and the weak, the protec- 
tors and the protected, the courageous and the timid, into individ- 
uals predisposed to egoism and to combat, and individuals predis- 
posed to altruism and to quietness. This distinction exists in their 
life as a whole as well as in that of sex. The male is strong and 
exploits his power, the female is weak and yields in her weakness. 
These two factors—directing and being directed—are extremely in- 
fluential in the formation of social groups. 

It would be supererogatory to remark how these various springs 
of action, which are ultimately reducible to two,—the need of af- 
firming and of satisfying one’s ego and the need of taking posses- 
sion of the non-ego,—must necessarily exert a powerful influence 
on the development in animal societies of likes and dislikes, pas- 
sions and active or sensitive faculties. Egoism and force engender 
emulation, the desire to do better and more, self-love, pride, jeal- 
ousy, hate, the spirit of reprisal. Weakness inspires submission, 
sympathy, recognition, suffering, fear, love. But we must not enter 
on this subject, as it would carry us too far. 

Let us recapitulate :—egoism is the expression of the central- 
ised ego. It is love of self. The need of a large life, with a max- 
imum of pleasure and a minimum of pain. 

Altruism in its general sense is the love of what is outside of 
self, or, to be more precise, the love of that which promotes, or 
tends to promote, the welfare of self. Nevertheless, the word in 
its particular sense applies only to fellow or kindred creatures. 
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Altruism is a differentiation of egoism. We ought to say—the altru- 
istic interest. 

To be in connexion with the exterior world, to receive exterior 
excitations, and to multiply the sources of enjoyment which they 
afford, is a need of the organism which grows in intensity according 
as the central sensibility is more developed in the individual and in 
the species. It leads to the need of living with one’s fellows, or to 
sociability. 

To seek assistance and protection, to share difficulties, to desire 
much and give little, is the characteristic of personal interest. It 
also leads to association. 

The ego and the association of egos are the two poles of evolu- 
tion. In the merides and zodids the egos are weakened by the pro- 
gress of solidarity. In the demes, associating under other condi- 
tions and under the name of animal societies, the egos maintain on 
the contrary almost their entire independence. But is this detri- 


mental to the solidarity? This we shall discover by degrees. 


* 
* * 


A few words, before continuing, on reproduction. It is of two 
kinds—asexual and sexual. In the first, a part of the individual 
separates by scission or by gemmation ; in the second two elements, 
differentiated in opposite senses, unite into one. Reproduction by 
scission is peculiar to individuals formed of a single cell; it is to be 
met with, however, among certain merides or zodids, such as Me- 
dusa, Asterias, and Microstoma. In the latter it furnishes the key 
to the formation of linear colonies. It is maintained in the verte- 
brates in particular cases and for the multiplication of anatomical 
elements, like the cells of the epidermis and the cells of the glandu- 
lar secretions. Reproduction by gemmation is a second stage of 
asexual reproduction. It is peculiar to the lower invertebrates, 
where it multiplies individuals, completes colonies, and frequently 
alternates with sexual generation, which tends more and more to 
take its place. Sexual reproduction is the definitive stage. It be- 
comes established as the types get fixed and determinate species 
are constituted. Elementary in some protists, it becomes more 
common in the lower invertebrates and is generalised in the higher 
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invertebrates and in the vertebrates. It consists essentially of the 
co-operation of two different cells, one male and one female, which 
are blended into one, possessing the combined latent characters of 
both. From the protozoans to man all gradations of sexual genera- 
tion are observable. 

At first, there are two cells, presenting no appreciable differ- 
ences, but which meet, exchange parts of their nuclei, and then sep- 
arate to continue independently their existence and to reproduce by 
the ordinary process of division met with in unicellular organisms. 
It would be opportune to ask here, what the utility is of such a 
union, which apparently effects no change? These two cells, it is 
asserted, have severally exhausted their capability of division and 
have nothing left but to die until the exchange which is made re- 
juvenates them and renders them fit to pursue a new career. In the 
second stage, two cells, still alike, blend totally and form but one, 
which reproduces the type of the common parents. Here, some 
will add, teleologists no doubt, that the divergent characters are 
neutralised in this manner and that the common characters, being 
better transmitted, assure the perpetuity of the type. Be it so. 
But that does not suit with the theory of Weismann that the differ- 
ences between two copulants alone produce the variations of type 
which natural selection subsequently makes use of. In the subse- 
quent stages the two cells become gradually differentiated morpho- 
logically and take on the characters of their respective sexes. The 
female is large and passive, the male is small, lively, and flagellate. 
Subsequently the profound phenomena of fecundation are exhibited 
and the fecundated ovum pursues its ontogenetic evolution by re- 
producing in epitomised form the phases through which has passed 
the phylogeny of its parents. 

Here a difficulty arises, touching the conjunction of the two 
sexual elements. At the start in the metazoa the two reproducers 
are individuals, differentiated in opposite senses but belonging to 
the same colony; the distance for meeting is short, chance favored 
by currents produces the conjunction. For some time, in radiate 
and lineal colonies, the sexes continue thus united in the same indi- 
vidual, which is styled monecious. But gradually they get distrib- 
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uted on different individuals. A succession of cases shows the 
transitions. Thus, one individual is hermaphroditic and plays in 
juxtaposition with another the réle of both male and female simul- 
taneously, and afterwards successively. When in these conditions 
one of the réles is weakened, the corresponding genital apparatus 
becomes atrophied and the individual remains either male or female 
as the case may be. 

All vertebrates to which we limit ourselves, are bisexual. In 
a very early phase of evolution the female restricts itself to deposit- 
ing its ova in places where they are afterwards fecundated by the 
male. Neither the one nor the other is solicitous as to conse- 
quences. The young break their eggs as best they can, immense 
numbers perish for want of care, but the prodigious fecundity of the 
female compensates the losses. At this point evolution seems to 
hesitate as to the direction which it will follow. In some fishes and 
batrachians the male takes charge of the eggs, but this care does 
not extend to the young. Selection, the supreme judge of the value 
of the path followed, has pronounced itself against this system. 
Then appears the second phase in which the responsibility for the 
eggs and the young falls entirely upon the female. This is evidently 
the procedure which best assures the perpetuation of the species. 
Adaptation to necessity has acted wisely. But is there not corre- 
sponding to this specialisation of the final phases of reproduction 
in the female some useful complement, some assistance on the part 
of the male who has co-operated in the initial operation? In some 
invertebrates he dies after having fulfilled his task ; in the verte- 
brates he lives. And here intervenes an instinct, a special senti- 
ment, which is to the general function of reproduction what the ego 
in egoism is to the general function of relation to the external world. 

The germ of this instinct is discovered in the fecundation of 
the very lowest beings. The attraction which leads the female cell 
to the male cell is visible: the one rests immovable, the other ad- 
vances towards it, and before union gives evidence by its move- 
ments of genuine agitation. In some fishes, less indifferent than 
the general run, a like agitation called rut or heat is observed ac- 
companied at times by concomitant and diverse physiological phe- 
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nomena, such as a change of color of their external scaly integu- 
ment. It leads in some reptiles, and then in all birds and mammals, 
to the phenomena of copulation.!_ But at this stage is awakened in 
the female a sentiment of a quite special character and without 
precedent in the phylogenetic line. There is an obscure presenti- 
ment of it in certain reptiles, and it reaches its highest expression 
in the birds and the mammals. It is the sentiment of the proprie- 
torship of eggs and of the young—mazternal love, one of the most ad- 
mirable creations of evolution. A similar sentiment is developed 
in the male, but obscurely and laboriously, being subject to numer- 
ous exceptions here, and varying from zero to perfection. After 
rut the male becomes attached to the female, protects her, and 
transfers his cares and affections to the little ones which are born 
from her. From the sexual union of the two results a family union 
which generally lasts until the young are able to take care of them- 
selves. 

Such, rapidly sketched, are the phases which beginning with 
the differentiation of the sexes in the first cells have led to their sep- 
aration in individuals and, in this, from complete indifference to 
offspring to association in families having in view the training of 
children. It remains for us to pass on to the facts. 


II. THE ANIMAL FAMILY. 


Whatever may be our attendant regrets, for the subject is in- 
teresting particularly among hymenopterous insects, we shall pass 
by the invertebrates and confine ourselves to the vertebrates, a prov- 
ince sufficiently vast in itself. Three forms of association are pre- 
sented to us, the first intermittent, between two individuals of dif- 
ferent sexes, with a view to reproduction; the second, eventual, 
between two or several individuals, with a view to mutual assistance 
and companionship; the third, temporary or permanent, under the 
form of assemblages or societies. 

We shall commence with the first and devote some space to it. 





1Some fishes, it has been observed, already present phenomena of interior fec- 
undation. 
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The facts involved are of a special nature ; they are either mingled 
with or alternate with those which refer to societies, and they render 
the latter facts obscure; the family in which they culminate is re- 
garded rightly or wrongly as the foundation—the formative cell, as 
it has been called—of societies. There are disadvantages attend- 
ing the separation of the two subjects and there is danger of repe- 
tition ; but the drawbacks are outweighed by the advantages. 

The Fishes come first. They are divided into two groups. The 
first is that in which the young are born alive and where there is 
interior fecundation, and the second is that in which the female lays 
its eggs in some place, selected or not selected, where they are fec- 
undated by the male. The majority of cartilaginous fishes and 
some bony fishes belong to the first class. The others, which con- 
stitute the great majority, belong to the second. Among the first a 
certain degree of maternal love apparently exists. A female plagio- 
stome has been observed swimming in company with her young, 
which she would not abandon until they were able to look out 
for themselves. In the second, considerable variation is noticeable. 
At first there is complete indifference ; the female lays, but evinces 
no further concern for, her eggs ; the male passes over and fecun- 
dates them but likewise exhibits no solicitude for their fate. But 
at times a certain attraction is manifested between the two sexes 
without copulation. The female when laying her eggs is followed 
by one or several males. An agitation analogous to that of rut has 
been observed in the male, its object being either the female or the 
eggs laid. This rut proceeds so far as to occasion combats between 
rivals. The male conjointly with the female, or alone, prepares a 
sort of nest. One or the other, or both, watch over the eggs. I 
have seen in the aquarium at Naples a fish living with a female com- 
panion. and even exhibiting extreme jealousy. The most curious 
case is that of Gasterosteus. It very carefully and by its own exer- 
tions constructs a cylindrical nest; to this it conducts a female and 
expresses its joy while the latter is laying her eggs, whereupon it 
goes in search of another; it.then walls up the entrance to the nest, 
watches over the eggs until they have been hatched, and defends 
them against females which visit the place with the intention of de- 
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vouring them; finally, it takes care of the little ones and does not 
give them their liberty until they have no longer need of its protec- 
tion. Other and more astonishing cases still are the following : 
that of several male Lophobranchii, who harvest the eggs and tak- 
ing their station directly upon them protect them until they are 
hatched ; that of Hippocampus and Syngnathus in which the eggs 
are kept in a ventral or caudal pouch; that of two or three species 
in which the male hatches the eggs in its mouth. 

Sent living into the world, or hatched by themselves, the young 
of fishes, consequently, are abandoned and perish in large numbers 
on account of lack of care. But the prodigious fecundity of the 
majority compensates this loss. The salmon lays nearly twenty-five 
thousand eggs, the sturgeon millions. Finally, diverse tendencies 
are manifested as regards the care of the young, some species leav- 
ing to the mother the reproductive réle until the very end, and 
others confiding it to the father. Is it maternal love or paternal 
love which is destined to gain the ascendency? There is also a quite 
curious marsupial tendency. Evolution seems undecided as to the 
most advantageous path to follow. 

The anurous Batrachia come next, and after them the urodel- 
ous. The first deposit their eggs in the water or in the sand, where 
they are fecundated in an unknown manner. Incomplete coition is 
effected in some species, the eggs being fecundated as they are pro- 
duced. A few special cases must be noted. In the South-Ameri- 
can Surinam toad, the male places the eggs on the back of the fe- 
male, where they sink in and are hatched in tiny cellules. In other 
anurans, the male winds chaplets of eggs around his legs, and de- 
votes to them the proper care till birth, when the young are aban- 
doned. In Nototrema marsupialis, incubation is effected in a special 
pouch carried on the back of the female. Evolution is again making 
attempts in different directions. Is it the father or the mother that 
is to have charge of the eggs? On quitting the oviduct, whither are 
the eggs to pass? Into a pouch furnished by the male, or into a 
pouch furnished by the female? Of brooding or sitting here, there 
is no question. 

The Urodela enter a new phase. Here, says Espinas, ‘‘ the 
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males fecundate the eggs in the body of the female.” Of these 
eggs, which are laid subsequently, some care is taken by the female ; 
but the male is ignorant of their whereabouts. This, in conjunc- 
tion with certain facts presented by the anurans and fishes, has led 
Espinas to a theory which we shall state as follows: When the fe- 
male lays her eggs, she is relieved, and abandons them without fur- 
ther concern. When the male afterwards approaches, and expends 
upon them the ardor of rut, he regards them as his own property 
and takes upon himself the responsibility of their charge. 

In the Reptiles, all hesitation is atan end. Fecundation always 
takes place in the interior, previously to laying, and by copulation. 
The female lays fecundated eggs; conceals them more or less care- 
fully ; but as a rule shows little further concern for them. She be- 
lieves her task is finished and is not prompted to continue it fur- 
ther. Nevertheless, some females watch their eggs a little, or even 
siton them. Some, after hatching, carry their young to a place of 
safety, or lead them to the water, but afterwards they forsake them. 
In the trigonocephalous serpents of Martinique, and in the cayman 
alligator, the female takes care of them for a longer time. In the 
latter she has been seen to defend them with great fury and has 
exhibited symptoms of genuine maternal love. As to the male, his 
réle is almost entirely limited to copulation. Some reptiles fight 
at the period of rut; some go in pairs. In certain crocodiles, the 
male and the female sit in turns. Some males even go as far as to 
assist the female in hatching. The most instructive case is that of 
the Iguana. This lizard lives during a portion of the year with the 
same female and will vigorously defend. her against others of his 
species, as he would his own property. But neither takes charge 
of the eggs or of the young. They have the sexual passion only. 
With the rattlesnake it is the same. Male and female wander lov- 
ingly about together, embrace at times, but leave their eggs to 
hatch alone. 

To sum up, in the four groups which we have examined, iso- 
lated cases exhibit different tendencies, some of which open the 
way to what is to become habitual in the succeeding groups. Omit- 
ting details, the following is the outcome. In the Fishes and the 
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anurous Batrachia, there is no maternal sentiment, but as an offset 
there are rudiments of a paternal sentiment, arising from the cir- 
cumstance that the passion accompanying rut, not being awakened 
by the female, is expended entirely upon the eggs and tends to be 
continued in favor of the young. In the urodelan Batrachia and in 
the Reptiles, copulation changes the situation. The ardor of rut is 
mutual and engenders a pronounced bilateral sexual sentiment. This 
moment past, the male takes no heed of the consequences; the 
female, left to itself, lays the fertilised eggs and takes charge of 
them, but does not go much farther. The maternal sentiment be- 
gins to dawn, but the paternal sentiment is zero. 

Here are presented the two branches which have sprung from 
the reptiles—namely, the Birds and the Mammals; and in these 
are accentuated and generalised the exceptional cases which have 
preceded, and which are most favorable for the direction which is 
now to follow. But before proceeding we must make a digression, 
in order to assign the precise meaning of the terms which we are to 
employ. 

The phenomena of reproduction in Birds and’ Mammals are 
divisible into three acts. In the first, we have rut, copulation, and 
fecundation, which are consecrated by a more or less intense sexual 
love. The second is represented by the incubation of the eggs in 
the case of Birds, and by gestation in Mammals. The female is 
here either left to herself or lives with the male. In the last case 
we have the conjugal period, to which corresponds conjugal love. 
The third stage begins with the birth of the young and continues 
till the latter are able to take care of themselves. This is the fam- 
ily period. The family is maternal when the mother, left entirely 
to herself, alone has charge of the young; it is paternal-maternal 
when the father associates with the mother; it is paternal, if we 
may call it so, when the male, having several females, is the centre 
of the family. Espinas has not considered this last distinction. 
The care taken by the mother being a constant fact without which 
in the Birds and Mammals it is almost impossible to conceive the 
young being raised,—we shall reserve the name of family proper 
for the last two forms. 
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Family, then, for us, is constituted by the association of three 
elements: a male, one or several females, and one or several off- 
spring. Its consecration is family love, which is distinguished into 
maternal love, paternal love, and filial love, to which must be 
added conjugal love—a legacy of the preceding period. 

One word more. In the pages to follow we shall speak only 
of wild species, roaming at large. Domestication and even simple 
sequestration in zodlogical gardens frequently produce modifica- 
tions in the phenomena of reproduction, as they also do, in even 
greater degree, in the social instincts. 

Birds. The specialisation of the sexes has been distinctly ef- 
fected here. The principal réle falls to the male in the first period, 
while in the female is vested the direct responsibility in the third 
and the second. Let us consider them separately. 

The female, in the first period, plays the passive réle. She is 
coquettish, but reserved, allows herself to be seduced, abandons 
herself with grace, is obedient to the male, even when he is fickle, 
and generally remains faithful to him. Among the exceptions to 
the last rule are, it is said, certain doves whom the sexual sense ab- 
solutely infatuates. In the second period, the laying and even more 
so the brooding of eggs occupies her whole attention. She is still 
attached to her spouse, but on the condition that he respects her 
eggs. If he does not do so, she abandons him and conceals the 
eggs. In the third period, all is concentrated on one sentiment: 
care of the loved young ones. The attachment which is still re- 
served for the spouse is proportioned to the part which he takes in 
this care. If her spouse leaves her, her devotion, foresight, and 
ardor in defending her young increases commensurately. The hen 
is the model type of maternal love. The instinct of brooding is 
carried so far here that certain females of the eider-duck will plun- 
der one another’s nests to obtain more eggs. Her tenacity in sit- 
ting, and in covering her unfeathered young in her nest, is some- 
times such that she cannot be driven away, as is the case, for 
example, with the kingfisher. If her eggs be broken or her young 
die, she will repair again to the male who has abandoned her, or to 
another, to be fecundated afresh. We may furtively introduce 
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strange eggs into her nest, and she will care for the young with the 
same-solicitude. She will adopt the orphans of another mother. In 
a word, the maternal instinct is consolidated in her in its last degree 
of efficiency, and is one of the marvels of adaptation to ends. En- 
feebled forms of these qualities are met with in only a few cases, as 
for example in the ostrich, the cuckoo, the molothrus, the ring- 
dove, the tetragalle of Australia, and, according to Van Beneden, 
in the phalarope. 

The male, in the first period, on the contrary, plays an active 
réle. He chooses his female, fascinates her by his song and by 
demonstrations of all sorts, gives combat to his rivals, at times in 
real Homeric style, then copulates upon the spot, or, more fre- 
quently, leads her victoriously off. In the subsequent periods, his 
réle being optional, his conduct varies. At times he remains with . 
the female and sympathetically shares her labors; at others he 
basely abandons her in a spirit of contemptible egotism. 

Let us follow the first case. During the conjugal period he 
assists the female in the construction of the nest or does it alone, 
fetches food, entertains her by his songs, takes turns with her in 
sitting or even sits alone (Rhea, Phalarope), and shares both her 
‘joys and her sorrows. . Audubon recounts that Muscicapa fulva ex- 
hibits great agitation while its female is laying, that it encourages 
her, and when the operation is finished soars off in her company 
with great joy. During the family period, the picture is a charming 
one. Male and female are intimately united in the same sentiment ; 
they vie with each other in their efforts to cause the young to swal- 
low the food which each has furnished ; they teach them to fly and 
to hunt. 

In the second case, of the female’s abandonment, three degrees 
are presented. In the first the abandonment is complete and imme- 
diate, directly after the male has satisfied his sexual desire or has 
become exhausted. Examples are the turkey, the pheasant, the 
prairie-chicken, and in fact the majority of the Gallinacez and some 
stilt-birds and palmipeds. Let us take the turkey. The two sexes 
habitually live apart. In the spring the female approaches and 
calls. The male hastens by, abandons himself to all the affecta- 
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tions accompanying rut, and copulation begins. As soon as the 
female begins to lay, her sexual desire is extinguished ; she gradu- 
ally withdraws ; the male seeks her, exhibits dissatisfaction, is jeal- 
ous of the eggs, which he seeks to devour and which the female 
defends. He finally seeks solace in renunciation, retires for a while 
to recoup his strength, and at last returns to his friends without 
exhibiting further concern for the female or her young, or rather for 
his females, as he is polygamous in rut. In the second degree the 
male prolongs slightly his stay, withdraws from time to time, re- 
turns at night, waits until the female has finished laying, and then 
quits her definitively... Such is the case of the eider-duck and the 
quail. In the third degree he abandons the female sooner or later, . 
but returns to her when the young are born and have progressed 
slightly, and then takes upon himself the direction of the family. 
Examples are the hazel-grouse, the wood-cock, wild duck, and great 
bustard. I should add that among those of the first degree there 
are some who return to their female when the young are emanci- 
pated and voluntarily remain in her company until the succeeding 
rut, when the various stages are repeated. 

In fact, correct unions—conjugal in the second period and fa- 
miliary in the third—are the rule among birds. There are divers 
types. The type Raptores forms intimate unions, but is profoundly 
egotistical from wildness. Its couples are monogamous, live apart 
with their young, and savagely repel all attacks on their nests. 
Again there is the type of several stilt-birds and of palmipeds like 
the swan ; in the latter the family-circle is rigorously closed ; all are 
closely attached to one another ; this again is egoism, but it is from 
excessive mutual love. Further, there is the type of monogamous 
pigeons, of which the second and third periods are merely a contin- 
uation of the sexual period which is always intense. The care here 
taken of the young seems accessory, a sort of playfulness, and a 
constant occasion of sexual love ; at times in certain of these species 
the young are greatly neglected. Then there is the type Rhea, the 
American ostrich, polygamous from rut until the rearing of the 
young is completed. The last and most widely spread type is met 
with in the Passeres, Corvide, Hirundinide, the majority of stilt- 
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birds and palmipeds, and in some sea-birds. Its most complete ex- 
pression is found among the parrots. Sexual love, conjugal love, 
and family love are here blended into a whole and leave hardly any- 
thing to be desired. 

A few particular cases do not fall under the two preceding cat- 
egories—namely, the purely maternal family and the paternal-ma- 
ternal family. One case is that of the tetragalle of Australia in which 
the eggs are left to themselves and hatch alone. Another is that of 
Rhea in which the male broods by itself all the eggs laid by its fe- 
males. That of the ordinary ostrich approaches to this type and de- 
serves a few words in detail. It is polygamous; the females lay 
their eggs in the sand and conceal them on retiring. During the day 
when the rays of the sun are strong, they sit on their eggs alternately 
with the male but irregularly ; during the night the latter alone sits. 
When the young are hatched, all join in taking care of them, but 
the father, we are assured, exhibits the greatest solicitude. The 
strangest case is that of a certain number of birds who occasionally 
or constantly lay eggs in the nests of other species and thus shirk 
the cares of maternity. Examples are the honey-guide or indicator- 
bird, the cow-troopial or molothrus, and the cuckoo. We have seen 
many unnatural males among birds, but unnatural females of the 
stripe of tetragalle and molothrus are rare. The female of the latter 
indulges in the most shamefaced polyandry, contracts conjugal 
unions of no sort, and when moved to lay seeks out in the thicket 
the nest of some other bird where it deposits its eggs and never 
again thinks of them. The cuckoo is better off; he has a female 
and lives with her. The latter lays her eggs in the nests of different 
other birds but returns from time to time to see whether their foster 
mother has taken care of them. When the young are able to fly 
she comes to them with her spouse, calls them, and thereafter both 
take charge of their education. 

The Birds are monogamous or polygamous in the period of rut, 
but the males who live with their females during the second and 


third periods are all monogamous. The exceptions are so rare that 
they hardly count for anything. There are from one to three broods 
a year; the same couple, as a rule, remain together during the whole 
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term. Almost always this couple separates when the bringing up 
of the last brood has been completed. But sometimes they continue 
their conjugal union until the succeeding rut ; frequently this union 
lasts for years if not indefinitely. Examples of this type are the 
eagle, Picus principals, and the stork. 

The purely maternal or the paternal-maternal family in some 
exceptional cases breaks up before the young are able to venture 
from their nests, as is the case with the albatross. Usually it is 
prolonged until the young are able to take care of themselves, or 
even until their education is finished, if the return of the sexual 
desire permits of it. In the species having two or three broods a 
season, its return in most cases virtually puts a premature end to 
the family, the double maternal and paternal instinct disappears, 
the married couple again becoming lovers expel willy-nilly the 
young from the nest. Two broods, however, may succeed each 
other in exceptional cases and live on good terms. In the water- 
hen the young of the second brood fraternise with those of the first 
and assist their mother. 

The young have no desire at first but to get out of the nest and 
then to prolong their excursions. They make the attempt, fly 
away, return at night, and end by never coming back at all. They 
then generally wander about with their brothers, the time varying 
with the habits of the species, but in all cases they emancipate 
themselves on the appearance of the sexual desire. From that time 
on all is ended. Parents and children recognise one another no 
longer. There is no reminiscence of family sentiment discoverable 
in them. 

To recapitulate, evolution tends towards the most favorable 
conditions for attaining the ends of reproduction, outlined in the 
fishes and reptiles and reaching in the majority of birds approxi- 
mate perfection. It is no longer the isolated male or the isolated 
female who has charge of the development of the young, either 
within or without the egg. A contract of union is established be- 
tween the two agents of reproduction, an association has been ef- 
fected, a more or less powerful sentiment unites the male to the 
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female and to their young. The two concur in the work, each ac- 


cording to its organisation. 

In both, the initial period is what one would imagine it ought 
to be physiologically. The ardor of rut is sufficient and moderate 
in the female, who is passive. It is violent and capable of over- 
turning all obstacles in the male, who is active. In the later pe- 
riods the mother has the entire direct responsibility, she is equal 
to her task, and fulfils it with a tenacity and continuity which is 
marvellous. The instinct corresponding to the two periods is in 
her as firmly established and consolidated as is necessary. In the 
same periods a goodly number of males have taken no step for- 
ward, have acquired nothing which is useful to the species; but in 
the grand majority an instinct at once conjugal and familiary is es- 
tablished which leaves little to be desired. On one hand and on 
the other it is the triumphing of adaptation of means to ends. 

There are still, however, a few discouraging features. One is 
the rapidity with which the sexual needs put an end to the family 
life, the drawbacks of which affect the second part of the rearing 
of the young, namely, their education. The cause at fault here is 
plainly the plurality of broods. . For progress to ensue, it is neces- 
sary that these should be reduced to one per year. The second 
point is the mutual forgetfulness of parents and offspring for one 
another after separation, and particularly when the latter have at- 
tained puberty. But the end has been accomplished, some will 
say; the species has been renewed, the parents have fulfilled their 
task. 

Mammals. The exterior phases of reproduction differ here 
slightly from those observed in birds. The second period is fre- 
quently long, brooding being replaced by gestation. The third 
period may be divided into three: nursing which concerns the 
mother only, the interval between this period and that in which the 
young have become entirely emancipated, which is short, and the 
time which subsequently elapses before puberty, during which the 
young are either free or still follow from habit the footsteps of the 
mother. 

Mammals from the point of view of family or of society, as we 
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shall see later on, may apparently be divided into three groups: 
first, the lower mammals comprising the Monotremata, the Eden- 
tata or Insectivora, and the Marsupialia; secondly, the higher 
mammals comprising the Ungulata, the Carnivora, and the Mon- 
keys, men forming a class apart; and lastly, the intermediary 
mammals. 

The Monotremata, the Edentata, and the Insectivora are the 
lowest with regard to family. The armadillo meets a female, copu- 
lates and goes his way. The Sorex is little better; the male and 
female, when not in the period of rut, devour each other whenever 
they can. Nevertheless, some couples keep together until the period 
of the young, namely, in the Onithorynchus, the great ant-eater, 
the hedge-hog, and the mole. 

In the marsupials the instinct of maternal love is naturally 
quite pronounced. Gestation lasts with them about a month, but 
for a space of six to eight months the young occupy an abdominal 
pouch where they are entirely in the hands of the mother. In the 
wombat, however, she ceases to interest herself in them after they 
have quitted the pouch, but in others she continues to bestow upon 
them the most assiduous care. The opossum is a model of mater- 
nal love. Phalangista and Phascolarctos carry their young on their 
back, clinging to their long tails. As to the male, he is indifferent 
after rut. In the kangaroo the male has been observed to approach 
and to contemplate with curiosity the young who show their heads 
from the pouch. In the flying squirrel he assists in forming little 
families. 

The Chiroptera, allies of the Insectivora, are no better with 
regard to family. Bats copulate and do not seek each other again 
until the succeeding rut. The mother has sole charge of the little 
ones, exhibits affection for them, and carries them around clinging 
to her body. The reappearance of the sexual desire alone puts an 
end to her maternal love. The Rodentia offer various types, but 
as arule these are little favorable to family life and even to the 
development of maternal functions. The first type is that of the 
hamster (Cricetus). The male repairs to the abode of the female, 
copulates, lives with her for some time on good terms, and finally 
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leaves her. The female, five weeks after, bears five or six young, 
which she fosters for some fifteen days and finally drives away 
when they are able to take care of themselves. The dormouse 
(Myosus), Eliomys, the porcupine, rats and mice, the vole (Arzvicola) 
and the lemming (J/yodes) belong to the same class. With the 
meadow-mouse or vole, the solicitude of the mother turns to in- 
difference as the young grow able to take care of themselves. A 
second type is that of the hare; he never abandons his female for 
the reason that he is always in rut, as is also she, even during ges- 
tation. But more scandalous is its behaviour towards its children. 
There is not a trace of maternal love in the female ; she carries her 
young thirty days, casts her litter of two to five upon the bare 
ground, cares for them at most but a few days and abandons them, 
only returning to them when her milk burdens her. A third type 
is that of the beaver. It presents phenomena similar to those which 
we have met with in some birds. The male abandons the female 
after rut, and does not return to her till several months after, when 
their two to four young have grown large enough to move about 
(Audubon and Bachman). A fourth type is that of certain squirrels, 
the male and female of which keep house until their young are able 
to look out for themselves ; these are monogamous. The fifth is that 
of the rabbit. Each monogamous couple has its burrow into which 
it suffers no stranger to pass; they never leave each other; the 
male loves his young as much as he does his female, he carries 
them, polishes their skin, and teaches them 'to seek their food. The 
mother digs a burrow expressly for them. 

One of the peculiarities of certain Rodentia is their prodigious 
fecundity. ‘The number of their young is generally from three to 
five, sometimes one, and amounting often to as many as ten. The 
real cause of their fecundity is the frequency of their litters, which is 
noticeable, for instance, in mice and rats, and which occurs almost 
every month in certain voles, and seven times or more a year with 
the rabbit. They are all voluntarily polygamous and polyandrous, 
copulate a few days after parturition as is the case of the vole, if not © 
immediately, as is the case of the mouse. Furthermore, the young 
are very soon capable of reproduction: the time being from one 
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and one-half to two months in the vole or field-mouse. It has been 
calculated that one couple of the latter can give birth to five hun- 
dred individuals in a single year, and a couple of rabbits to the 
incredible number of one million in four years. The gigantic emi- 
grations of the lemming from Norway and the pest which the inva- 
sion of our domestic rabbit visited upon Australia and California 
are proofs of this. 

In marine mammals, the male rarely abandons the female after 
rut. Still, we meet with troops of old “‘solitary” males as they 
are called who have abandoned their progeny before the proper 
time, as we do also with special troops of adolescent young. Some 
are monogamous like the walrus and probably the dugong or hali- 
core; the others are polygamous. In the latter, the father, the 
mothers, and the offspring remain together until the offspring are 
brought up, and in some; as it seems to me, even after the succeed- 
ing rut. The maternal and paternal sentiments in these polygam- 
ous families are not highly developed, the male occupying the po- 
sition of a sultan of a harem who distributes his favors among many. 


These polygamous, or paternal families, having some social char- 
acters, we will consider more in detail in the chapter on ‘‘Animal 


Societies.” 

While on the subject of aquatic mammals I may mention the 

sea-otter (Znhydris) which is a transitional carnivore. The family 

intimately united and monogamous. It is composed of the father, 
the mother, the suckling infants, and the infants of the year preced- 
ing. The male caresses the female with his forepaws and plays 
with the infants. If their infants are taken away from them they 
weep and groan as do the seals. The mother carries her young in 
her mouth like the carnivora. 

The Ungulata are not very fecund ; as a rule they have but one 
offspring each year. The Bos frontalis has but one every two years, 
and the Aurochs one every three years. The musimon or wild 
sheep, the Capreolus or roe-buck, have two or three young, the pig 
three to nine. Some are plainly monogamous, like the reindeer, 
the gazelle, and according to Audubon and Bachman the buffalo ; 
others are polygamous, particularly during rut, like the Alpine ibex 
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and the musimon ; others are polygamous to the very end, like the 
Solidungula and the elephant. The female has the direct charge 
of the young. When the male abandons her after rut, she frequently 
forms with other pregnant females a special group. When the mo- 
ment for casting has arrived she modestly retires aside. Her little 
one follows her everywhere, she suckles it, leads it to pasture, shows 
the liveliest affection for it, and defends it with courage. When 
her spouse shares with her the care of her young she is extremely 
grateful for it, loves him, and proves her affection for him ina 
touching manner. In the Capreolus where the union is of a charm- 
ing character from rut until the termination of the bringing up, the 
only interruption happens when the female retires for parturition. 
A few days after, she is seen to return happy and exultant, followed 
by her little one ; she calls her spouse, who hurries near, abandons 
himself to joy, caresses his child and its mother and resumes the 
direction of the family. 

But this spectacle is rare. Among the Ruminants the male is 
most frequently impelled by the sexual instinct alone or by this and 
the not less striking necessity of commanding, of being master. 
Conjugal love after rut and family love are luxuries with them. In 
the Solidungula, and I shall cite particularly the wild ass (Asinus 
Lemtonus), as soon as the male is capable of reproduction he has but 
one ambition, that of imitating his father, of gathering round him 
as many females as possible, and of making himself the head of a 
troop from which he jealously drives away all young males who are 
approaching puberty. In the Cervide, at times the male lives with 
the female only during rut, at times he prolongs his amours until 
the approach of parturition, and again he often remains with her 
until he has performed all his duties. Thus it is with the reindeer 
and with Capreolus. In the Capride and Ovide, the ardor of rut 
controls the situation and the polygamy is entirely sexual. In the 
antelopes, the gazelle is monogamous and assisted throughout by 
the male; the capricorn is polygamous; the chamois tarries with 
the female only during the time of rut, afterwards resuming his sol- 
itary life. In the Bovide the male prolongs slightly his stay with 
the female but afterwards departs to associate entirely with his com- 
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panions, whilst the female and her young join the other females in 
the general herd. 

Among the Pachyderms two examples will suffice. The wild 
boar or Sus scrofa lives with its females during the autumn rut, 
which lasts for some weeks or for two or three months, resuming 
afterwards its solitary habits. The female carries its young four 
and a half months about, and has a litter of from three to nine; she 
suckles them four and a half months and protects them for some 
time thereafter. Several litters will follow her at the same time and 
thus form a little society entirely maternal in character. The ele- 
phant is polygamous. He has on an average eight females, but 
there are reasons for believing that he is attached to one by a sort 
of preference for a certain period of time. The female is in gesta- 
tion twenty-two and a half months, has but one offspring, and takes 
extraordinary care of it. .The father is also attached to his offspring, 
but apparently after the manner of a chief of a polygamous band 
rather than as a father, which is the rule among the Ungulata. 

The Carnivora are less fecund than the Rodentia, but more so 
than the Ungulata. They are monogamous in the sense that during 
the period of rut they associate with but one female, and that in the 
minority of cases where the union persists until the family phase, 
they have @ fortiori but one. The mother is often excellent and 
devoted to her young, but sometimes leaves much to be desired. 
The wildcat, the puma, and the hyena, for example, quickly aban- 
don their young in the presence of danger or upon the approach of 
man. The female ordinarjly chooses among the males competing 
for her favor. The male generally abandons the female after rut 
or continues to live with her for a short time. In the latter case 
he hunts with her, or they hunt separately, each for itself, like 
selfish egoists. Some, like the tiger, occasionally run to the assis- 
tance of the female when she is defending her young. Among the 
few cases where family love exists must be classed the lion, the 
cat, the dingo, the fox, the wolf, and the ichneumon of the Nile. 
The wolf, however, voluntarily devours his offspring or abandons 
them in the event of the mother’s death. The lion, who is ex- 
tremely attached to the lioness during the sexual period and the 
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simple conjugal period, is indifferent to his offspring when they 
are born. After a little, however, his heart is touched by their 
mewings, their gambols and caresses, and he becomes a model 
father. The harmony between the three constituent elements of 
the family is perfect. 

The Monkeys, from whom we here exclude the anthropoids, are 
the highest of all the mammals in point of family. They are salacious 
and fickle in the period of rut, but in the end they make good hus- 
bands and good fathers. They never abandon their females after 
rut or before the birth of the young. They are polygamous like 
the Ungulata and the marine mammals, but despite their polygamy 
there is no trace, or at least there is but little trace of a need to 
pose as the head of a troop of females and offspring. Affection 
plays the highest réle here. One only of the monkeys is mono- 
gamous, the Nyctipithecus and perhaps the Maki. The monkeys 
have but one offspring, or, by way of exception, twins. 

Their maternal love is admirable. Personal witnesses have 
described traits which are profoundly touching,—of a mother in 
her last breath thinking of nothing but bringing her infant to a 
place of safety, imploring the mercy of the hunter with an expres- 
sion perfectly human, or dying from grief at her loss. The female 
suckles her infant, carries it in her arms, upon her back, or wound 
round her body. It prepares its food, caresses and plays with it, 
gently corrects it, and shows much foresight for its welfare. Pater- 
nal love is not less developed. The two parents vie with each 
other in their attention to their little one, teach it to walk, climb, 
and to find its food. The father will run to the aid of his offspring 
in critical moments, and will extricate it from perilous positions. 
A male arctopithecus has been observed to take his infant from the 
arm of. its mother and to carry it himself for a while. It is not 
known at what period the young are emancipated, but it is certain 
that parental affection and care are not limited to the first year, or, 
in other words, that the family is composed of infants of various 
ages. 

In the Anthropoids the conjugal and family sentiments are the 
same. All interest centres in ascertaining whether they also are 
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polygamous or monogamous, eae le is the duration of their 
union. 

I can give no opinion regarding the Gibbon (Hy/odates). Du- 
vancel’s account of having seen mothers go to the river bank to 
wash the faces of their infants in spite of the latters’ resistance, 
proves that maternity here comprehends its réle. The orang- 
outang (Simia) affords a peculiarity which is frequent in mammals 
and which we shall speak of later,—namely, a family disposition 
different in the adult and in aged males. The old males are re- 
ported to abandon their females after rut. The adults, on the con- 
trary, live with her and prolong their union for an unknown time. 
The family of the orang-outang is composed as follows: of a male, 
a female, and several young of widely varying ages amounting some- 
times, as it has seemed to me, to as many as four litters. The An- 
thropoids, as we know, have but one offspring. As to the care de- 
voted to this offspring the details are lacking. But when we see in 
our menageries the passion which the orang-outang has for infants 
of all kinds, and even for dolls, the delicacy with which they lift 
them into their arms and caress them, there can be little doubt that 
they are the same in the savage state. When the time for ac- 
couchement comes, the female withdraws. On the gorilla I possess 
unpublished data, in addition to those already known. The cases 
reported by negroes of gorillas having been seen with several fe- 
males do not convince me. For me he is monogamous; he re- 
tains the same female in all likelihood indefinitely. He has been 
seen with one, two, and as many as three offspring at least, of differ- 
ent ages, whom he watches and defends. The chimpanzee is also 
most likely monogamous. In the case of Savage the family com- 
prised a male, a female, and two infants of different ages. The fol- 
lowing passage from Livingstone leaves no doubt concerning one 
of the species, the Soko: ‘‘He lives in society: some ten males 
together, each having its female. . . . If one seeks to possess himself 
of the female of another, he is knocked down and beaten by all the 
other males. . . . When a difficult spot has to be crossed, the father 
takes the infant in his arms, carries it over, and hands it to its 
mother.” 
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To sum up, the Mammals, taken as a whole, are disappoint- 
ing. They offer but rarely that almost ideal spectacle which so often 
captivates us in birds. Among the lower mammals maternal love 
has made a great step in advance of the reptiles, the maternal family 
having been constituted. But the male has remained at the same 
point ; he abandons the female after rut. In the Rodentia progress 
is restricted to a few who experience the joys of paternal-maternal 
family life. 

Among the Carnivora and Ungulata, to which we must add 
the marine mammals, matters tend in two opposite directions. In 
the Carnivora the paternal-maternal family exists ; the father takes 
his share in the care of the young ; the sentiment which binds him 
to his consort has not the purity which is offered us in birds, but is 
sufficient and accomplishes its end. The lion is the most advanced 
example of this type, father, mother, and offspring having for one 
another the tenderest affection. 

In the Ungulata and marine mammals the family is paternal- 
maternal, but with an entirely different character; what was the 
rare exception has become the rule. Some are polygamous during 
rut only, as are many birds; but the majority are polygamous dur- 
ing the two other periods. In the last case, however, the spring of 
action is falsified. It is not a transformation of sexual love into 
conjugal love and alternately into paternal love which moves the 
father, but vanity, the desire of being surrounded by underlings, of 
possessing a troop over which he can exercise unrestricted author- 
ity. The number of females, which is at times excessive, and of 
the young which result from his many unions, proportionately weaken 
his altruistic tendencies. Some lose here the notion of personal 
responsibilty and suffer it to be merged in a collective responsibility 
of the herd. In short, among the Ungulata, the female is what we 
have seen her to be.among the birds, submissive in the first period, 
an excellent mother, devoted, and courageous in the third, her 
ardor to fulfil her tasks growing with the more or less complete 
abandonment of her male. The male on his part experiences the 
same agitation in rut, offers the same combats to his rivals, but 
subsequently deports himself differently. At times he deserts his 
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females with indifference, at times he keeps them by him to lord 
it over them, at times he restricts his activity to protecting them 
from afar as an integral member of the herd, and again and by way 
of exception he still associates with his family, as is the case with 
the monogamous reindeer and the almost monogamous Capreolus. 

The Monkeys seem to be descended from the Ungulata with 
regard to family, but they have a less marked sentiment of domina- 
tion, and on the other hand exhibit a decidedly pronounced conjugal 
and family sentiment. They never abandon their females; they 
are all good husbands and fathers. The anthropoids differ from 
these only in the respect that they are monogamous. 

It is on the female, in fine, that adaptation has concentrated 
all its efforts. The maternal family is a necessity, the paternal- 
maternal family a luxury. Outside of the hours which he devotes 
to reproduction, the male has always time for living and enjoying 
his individual life. As to the female, she has among the birds no 
leisure except in winter, and none at all among the majority of the 
_ higher mammals where rut, gestation, and bringing up succeed one 

another rapidly and without interruption. From the moment she 
is capable of reproduction the object of her life is one thing—love. 
She seeks to please her nearest spouse, she loves him and admires 
him. She loves the eggs on which she broods and the offspring 
which are born of them ; she loves him who has made her a mother 
and who shares with her her affection for her offspring. What a 
difference between her and the male, particularly among the mam- 
mals! From the beginning it is pleasure which he seeks, frequently 
without any ulterior motive; later it is satisfaction of his activity, 
the need of possessing and of dominating. The male is the egoistic 
element in the association, the female is the altruistic element. If 
to employ a word which has been much abused, the male is superior 
to the female in all that touches the functions of outward life, the 
female is superior to him in all that concerns reproduction. United 
they form a complete whole—the physiological unit. All this is 
realised in the monogamous form of the family. 

The polygamous form is a contrary deviation of the physiolo- 
gical law. If we regard the male simply as a fecundator, whilst the 
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female is conceived merely as a layer or bearer, it is admissible that 
the male should wander from female to female and fecundate as 
many as possible. But physiology is not of this mind. It shows 
that it is less important to procreate enormous quantities of young, 
who will necessarily be exposed to wholesale destruction from lack 
of care, than to assure the existence and prosperity of a small num- 
ber. It shows that in the struggle against the causes of mortality 
the advantage is with those who with the assistance of two parents 
only, have exhibited the greatest powers of resistance. According 
as we rise in the scale of vertebrates the fecundity diminishes; the 
number of eggs or of young which was so large among the fishes is 
diminished among the reptiles, the birds, and the mammals. But 
the common care devoted to the progeny is also proportionately . 
augmented. There is no doubt, even leaving man aside, that the 
male is devoted to his female and to his young in the inverse ratio 
of their number. To reduce the male to a simple fecundator, a sul- 
tan of a harem, a chief of a herd, is to misrepresent the require- 
ments of bringing up and of education. Polygamy runs counter to 
the end to be obtained. Equality of number between the sexes in 
the various species is proof that the unions should be made by pairs 
-and not by pluralities. 

A physiological difference will explain perhaps this resistance 
of the mammalian male to the development of the conjugal and 
family sentiments as compared with birds. In the latter the total 
time required for hatching is short ; the interval which elapses be- 
tween the termination of rut and the birth of the young is not long 
enough for the male to contract new habits with his comrades ; the 
love which he cherished for the female continues during brooding 
and is readily transferred from her to the infants. In the higher 
mammals, on the other hand, the time between rut and the end of 
the bringing up is long; the period of gestation, which varies from 
several months to twenty-two in the elephant, gives rise to a long 
gap between the love of rut and the birth of the offspring. During 
this time the male grows unaccustomed to the female and seeks out 
his old friends. It is true that there is but one litter a year, and 
that the return of rut, having no relation to the natural termination 
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of the bringing up of the young, does not put an unseasonable end 
to the family as is the case with birds. 

We have mentioned a dark point in the case of birds—the 
extremely rapid separation of the offspring and the parents and 
their subsequent mutual forgetfulness for one another. Is it the 
same with the mammals? We have cited among birds the case of 
the water-hen, where two broods of one season fraternise with one 
another, with the result that the mother is at the head of a consider- 
able flock. The mammals frequently present analogous cases. In 
the Virginia opossum, says Audubon, there are three litters and 
more a year. The young of one may still be seen in the abdominal 
pouch, whilst those of the two others are found running about under 
the watchful eye of the mother. In the squirrel, the three to seven 
young of the two annual litters form a troop of from twelve to fifteen 
following their mother. .In Enhydris the family goes about, formed 
of a father, a mother, and of the suckling young and the semi-adults. 
In the wild boar the mother moves about with the young of different 
years. In the orang-outang and the gorilla the mother and father 
have been met accompanied by young of widely different ages. 
There is no doubt that in mammals the family shows more ten- 
dency to be prolonged than among birds. In the case of the mar- 
mot the young pass the whole winter in the same burrow with their 
parents. Take also the case of the roe-buck (Capreolus). Rut 
takes place in April or in May, gestation lasts from eight to nine 
months, and the suckling young are three months old when the 
second rut takes place. These still remain six months with their 
mother and do not leave her until the birth of another offspring. 
In the roe-buck, says M. Trouessart, brothers and sisters have 
been seen to copulate and to remain together throughout their 
whole life. There are reasons drawn from the social state,. to be 
learned later on, which lead us to believe that between the moment 
when the young are emancipated, particularly from their mother, 
and that at which they reach puberty, the bond is less broken than 
among birds. But what is certain is that in both the first rut breaks 
definitely this bond, and that among mammals as among birds no 
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trace of affection survives between parents and young. They no 
longer recognise one another. 

Conclusions. The family, in the vertebrates, is nothing but one 
of the phases of the reproduction of the species—its outward termi- 
nal phase. It solves for animals the problem of the development 
of individuals during the interval which separates the rupture of 
the egg from the moment where, being able to take care of them- 
selves, they have only to reach puberty. 

Bi-sexual generation, outlined in the highest protozoans, has 
been pronounced by the accidents of evolution to be the form most 
favorable to the reproduction of constituted types, that is to say, 
of species. Instead of leaving the sexes united in one and the 
same solidarised colonial individual, adaptation obeying the law 
of specialisation of functions has separated them and lodged them 
in different individuals. A difficult situation resulted,—that of two 
individuals having the same rights to the proprietorship of the re- 
sultant offspring, and the same physiological obligation of caring 
for their development. In some invertebrates the question is sim- 
plified: the male dies when he has fulfilled his indispensable réle. 
In this uncertain epoch in the history of successive creations, where 
‘the fishes and the reptiles are born: and differentiated, there are 
traces of hesitation. The hatched eggs perish for want of care in 
large quantities. Here was the opportunity for selection. The egg 
having been laid and fecundated, or fecundated and laid, who 
should assume charge of its outward development—the male or the 
female? In the birds and the mammals, the solution has been 
reached,—it is the female. Organic and psychical impulses have 
been created in her as the result of the law of utility: the best sur- 
vive, the poorest perish. But seeing that the male does not dis- 
appear after having fulfilled his necessary réle, why is not some 
use made of him ? Analogous impulses to those formed in a female, 
prompting him to share with her the family burden, are then pro- 
duced. But we have seen that adaptation has not attained abso- 
lutely identical results in the birds and the mammals. In the ma- 
jority of the former, the male, prompted by a high sensibility, has 
become an excellent pater familias. In the majority of the latter, 
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adaptation has gone afield; the sensibility of the animal has la- 
bored under disadvantages; the egoistic impulse has gained the 


upper hand over the altruistic impulse. And this stands to reason. 


The female, passive by nature, has uniformly yielded to sensibility 
from her earliest origin in the protozoan cells; the male who has 
been active since the same period has been confirmed in his con- 
sciousness of will and of initiative. He has retained the active réle 
in rut. He has also remained active in the majority of mammals 
in the sense of seeking to possess and to have around him as many 
females as possible. While from a different aspect of the same 
egoism the Carnivora have become monogamous, the majority of 
the Ungulata, of the marine animals, and of the monkeys have be- 
come polygamous. The goal is thus missing here towards which 
adaptation has so successfully proceeded in birds. The conjugal 
union, instead of being an altruistic association having in view re- 
production, is the supremacy of the male over one or several fe- 
males. The family, instead of being confined to one female and to 
a reasonable number of young which could be reared and protected, 
is a clan of which the male is the chief. Polygamy in the Ungulata 
is a digression of adaptation. If it still persists in the Monkeys, it 
is because it has not been able to regain the straight path. In the 
anthropoids, it is true, the scene is changed, and these animals 
have again become monogamous. 

It remains for us to see what influence the various groups con- 
nected with the family and also the family itself have exercised on 
the formation of animal societies,—a study which: will carry us to 
the last chapter of this part. 


Pau ToPiInaRD. 

















THE PROBLEM OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


THE ERA OF SUBJECTIVISM. 


Y far the most important problem for philosophical, religious, 
and moral consideration is the question as to the nature of 

evil. The intrinsic presence of suffering is the most obvious fea- 
ture that determines the character of existence throughout, but 
gives at the same time origin to the most important blessings that 
make life worth living. It is pain that sets thoughts to thinking : 
a state of undisturbed happiness would make reflexion, inquiry, and 


invention redundant. It is death which begets the aspiration of pre- 
serving oneself beyond the grave. Without death there would be 
no religion. And it is sin that makes virtue a necessity. If there 
were no going astray, there would be no seeking for the right path ; 
there would be no merit in goodness. Blame and praise would 
have no sense. . In the absence of want, imperfection, and all kinds 
of ill, there would be no ideal, no progress, no evolution to higher 
goals. 

Mythology being always a popular metaphysics, it is a matter 
of course that the idea of evil has been personified among all na- 
tions. There is no religion in the world but has its evil spirit who 
represents pain, misery, and destruction. Buddhists call the per- 
sonification of evil Mara, the tempter, the father of lust and sin, and 
the bringer of death. The Persians call him Angra Mainyu or Ahri- 
man, the demon of darkness and of mischief, the Jews call him Sa- 
tan the fiend, the early Christians, Devil (d1a@Bodos), i. e., sSlanderer, 
because, as in the story of Job, he accuses man, and his accusations 
are false. The old Teutons and Norsemen called him Loki. The 
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demonologies of the Japanese and Chinese are perhaps more exten- 
sivé than our own. : 

The evolution of the idea of evil as a personification is one of 
the most fascinating chapters in history and it would be humorous 
if most of its pages (especially those on witch prosecution) were not 
at the same time very sad. The pedigree of the Evil One is older 
than the oldest European aristocracies and royal families ; it ante- 
dates the Bible and is more ancient than the pyramids. We have 
treated chapters of it in outline in another place! and shall not at- 
tempt to recapitulate them, but limit ourselves to the philosophical 
consideration of the idea of evil; and here we are first of all con- 
fronted with the problem of the objective existence of evil. 

The question presents itself: ‘‘Is not evil the product of mere 
illusion? Is it not a relative term which ought to be dropped as a 
one-sided conception of things? Does it not exist simply because 
we view life from our own subjective standpoint, and must it not 
disappear as soon as we learn to comprehend the world in its ob- 
jective reality?” The tendency to regard evil as a purely negative 
term is at present very prevalent, for it agrees with the spirit of the 
times and is one of the most popular notions of to-day. 

In ancient times man was in the habit of objectifying the vari- 
ous aspirations and impulses of his soul. In order to understand 
beauty the Greek mind fashioned the ideal of Aphrodite, and the 
moral authority of righteousness appeared to the Jew as Javeh the 
Lord, the Legislator of Mount Sinai. Religious aspirations were 
actualised in the Church by means of ceremonials and ecclesiastical 
institutions. 

Things changed at the opening of that era in the evolution 
of mankind (commonly called modern history) which was prepared 
through the inventions of gunpowder, the compass, and printing, 
and began at the end of the fifteenth century with the discovery of 
America, and the Reformation. The more the horizon of the known 
world grew, the more man began to comprehend the importance of 
his own subjectivity. The tendency of philosophy since Descartes 





1See The Open Court, Nos. 421, 422, 424, 426-428, 430, 449, 450-453, 456-460. 
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and of religion since Luther, has been to concentrate everything in 
man’s individual consciousness. That alone should have value 
which had become part of man’s soul. Man’s consciousness became 
his world, and thus, in religion, conscience began to be regarded as 
the ultimate basis of conduct. Men felt that religion should not be 
an external, but an internal factor. Toleration became a universal 
requirement, and subjectivity was made the cornerstone of public 
and private life. Thus the era of the Reformation showed itself as 
a revolutionary movement which, proclaiming the right of individ- 
ualism and subjectivity, overthrew the traditional authority of an 
external objectivity. 

The originators of this movement did not intend to discard all 
objective authority, but the spirit of nominalism which dominated 
them prevailed over their movement in its further progress. The last 
consequences of the principle of subjectivity which starts with the 
famous assumption cogtto ergo sum were not anticipated by Descar- 
tes, for he naively assumes objective existence on one of the most 
trivial arguments. Nor would Luther with his peculiar education 
and stubborn narrowness which were by no means inconsistent ac- 
companiments of his greatness, ever have endorsed later theories 
based upon the purely subjective aspect of conscience ; but the fact 
remains that the last consequence of the recognition of the suprem- 
acy of the subjective principle is a denial of any objective authority 
in philosophy, politics, religion, and ethics, which leads in politics 
to anarchism, i. e., individualism pushed to its extreme; in philos- 
ophy to agnosticism, i. e., the denial of any cognisable objectivity 
worked out most systematically in Kant’s critical idealism. In ethics 
it is the refusal to recognise any objective authority in morals; 
which leads either to Bentham’s ethical egotism and hedonism or 


to intuitionism. ; 
Our present civilisation is based upon the Protestant ideal of 
individualism, and nobody who lives and moves in our time can be 
blind to the enormous benefits which we derive from it. Neverthe- 
less, we must beware of the onesidedness of subjectivism. Objec- 
tivism is not so utterly erroneous in principle as it appears from the 
point of view of modern subjectivism. The external methods of 
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the Roman Church are mistaken ; the tyranny of its hierarchical sys- 
tem which substitutes the priest’s authority and an infallible papacy 
for God’s authority is radically wrong ; and the main task of Protes- 
tantism consisted in protesting against this authority, which, in spite 
of its self-asserted catholicity, is based upon human authority of 
fallible mortals, an authority that was more frequently misused 
through bigotry and ignorance than from malice and selfishness. 

There are Protestants who might object that Protestantism is not 
merely negative; it is also positive. It is not only a protest, but 
also an affirmation. True, indeed! But most of the Protestant 
affirmations are simply relics of the old Romanism which bound the 
consciences of man and crippled his reasoning power. The fanatics 
among the Protestants are by no means friends of liberty and free 
inquiry ; and the positive power, the new factor in history that was 
destined to build up a new civilisation, was nothing else but science. 
Therefore, Protestantism is not as yet the last word spoken in the 
religious development of mankind. We must look to higher aims 
and more positive issues, and a new reformation of the Church 
will obtain them only on the condition of its again recognising the 
importance of objectivity. 

Mankind will not return to the dogmatic system of hierarchical 
institutions, which would only bind again the consciences of men by 
man-made authority, but the fact must be recognised that truth is 
not a mere subjective conception ; that truth is a statement of facts ; 
accordingly, that it contains an objective element, and that this 
objective element is the essential part of recognised truth. 

In the old period of objectivism, the ultimate authority rested 
with great men, prophets, reformers, and priests, whose spirit, after 
it had been adapted to the needs of the powerful, was embodied in 
Church institutions. The new objectivism discards all human 
authority; it rests ultimately upon science, which is an appeal to 
facts. Truth is no longer what the Church teaches, or some infall- 
ible man may deem wise to proclaim, nor is it what appears to me 
as true, or to you as true; but that which according to methodical 
critique is proved to be objectively true, so that everybody who in- 
vestigates will find it so. 
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Objective truth, demonstrable by evidence and capable of re- 
vision, or, in a word, science, is the highest, the most reliable and 
the most valuable revelation of God. God reveals himself in the 
facts of life, among which we include our afflictions and personal 
experiences, God speaks in our conscience, which is, as it were, the 
moral instinct, the result of all our inherited and acquired experi- 
ences, and this is the reason why the voice of conscience makes itself 
heard in our soul with that automatic force which is characteristic 
of all deep-seated subconscious reactions. God also appears in our 
sentiments, our ideal aspirations, our devotions, our hopes and our 
yearnings. All these various manifestations are important and must 
not be lost sight of, but above them all is the objectivity of truth 
which speaks through science. 

It is impossible for all men to be scientists, but for that reason 
it is not necessary to enslave their minds and hearts by blind faith. 
The faith of every man should be the trust in truth, not in fairy 
tales that must be taken for granted, but in the truth,—the truth 
which in its main outlines is simple enough to be comprehensible 
by all,—the truth that this world of ours is a cosmic harmony in 
which no wrong can be done without producing evil effects all 
around. ‘ 

Faith in the objective authority of truth is the next step in the 
religious evolution of mankind. We stand now at the threshold of 
the third period which will be, to characterise it in a word, an era 
of scientific objectivism. The tendency of the second era was neg- 
ative, revolutionising, theorising ; the tendency of the third will be 
positive, constructive, practical. 

Negativism and subjectivism appear from the standpoint of 
the positivism and objectivism of the first period as the work of 
the destroyer, of the negative spirit, the Devil. It is a reaction. 
This explains why Milton’s Satan actually became a hero. Milton 
was a Protestant, a revolutionist, a subjectivist, and he uncon- 
sciously sympathises with Satan, who in the terms of a philosopher 
of the age declares : 


‘* The mind is its own place and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 
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What matter where, if 7 be still the same 
And what I should be.” 

The negativism of the second period is not a mistake. It was 
an indispensable condition of the third period ; for it manufactured 
the tools for a higher and better positivism,—criticism. But crit- 
icism is insufficient for positive construction ; we must have actual 
results, methodical work, and positive issues; and the prophet of 
the twentieth century finds it necessary again to emphasise the im- 
portance of objectivity. 


IS EVIL POSITIVE? 


After these preliminary remarks we shall be prepared to under- 
stand why the tendency of subjectivism led to the proposition that 
evil is a mere negation, but no positive factor. And looking for 
the most characteristic representative of this view among the 
ablest authors of our time, we find a statement written by the well- 
known author of the novel Ground Arms! Bertha von Suttner, one 
of the most prominent advocates of universal peace on earth. She 
knows as well as Schopenhauer that the ills of life are positive, for 
she describes all the horrors of war in their drastic reality. Never- 
theless, Bertha von Suttner devotes in her ingenious book Zhe J/n- 
ventory of a Soul a whole chapter to the proposition ‘‘ The Principle 
of Evil a Phantom.’! She says: 


‘'I do not believe in the phantoms of badness, misery, and death. They are 
mere shadows, zeros, nothingnesses. They are negations of real things, but not 
real things themselves... There is light, but there is no darkness: darkness is 
only the non-existence of light. There is life, death is only a local ceasing of life- 
phenomena... We grant that Ormuzd and Ahriman, God and Devil, are at least 
thinkable, but there are other opposites in which it is apparant that one is the non- 
existence of the other. For instance: noise and silence. Think of a silence so 
powerful as to suppress a noise . . . Darkness has no degree, while light has. There 
is more light or less light, but various shades of darkness can mean only little or 
less light. Thus, life is a magnitude, but death isa zero. Something and nothing 
cannot be in struggle with each other. Nothing is without arms, nothing as an in- 
dependent idea is only an abortion of human weaknesses... two are necessary to 
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produce struggle. If I am in the room, I am here; if I leave it, I am no longer 
here. There can be no quarrel between my ego-present and ego-absent.” 

This is the most ingenious and completest denial of the exist- 
ence of evil, and it is presented with great force. It is the expres- 
sion of the negativism of philosophy from Descartes to Spencer. 
It seems to be consistent monism. And yet, we cannot accept it. 

True enough, the idea of a personal Devil is as imaginary as 
a fairy, or an elf, or a hobgoblin; true also that there is no evil in 
itself, and no goodness in itself; the dualism of the Manichees is 
untenable. The evil principle cannot be conceived as an indepen- 
dent substance, essence, or entity. But for that reason we cannot 
shut our eyes to its real and positive existence. Granted that silence 
is the absence of noise; yet noise is not goodness, neither is silence 
badness. While I think or write, noise is to me an evil, while 
silence is bliss. Silence, where a word of cheer is expected or 
needed, may be a very positive evil, and a lie is not merely an ab- 
sence of truth. The absence of food is a mere negation, but con- 
sidered in the relation to its surroundings as an empty stomach, it 
is hunger; and hunger is a positive factor in this world of ours. 
Sickness can be considered as a mere absence of health, but sick- 
ness is caused either by a disorder in the system or the presence of 
injurious influences, both of which are unquestionably positive. A 
debt is a negative factor in the books of the debtor, but what is 
negative to the debtor is positive to the creditor. 

If negative ideas were ‘‘mere abortions of human weakness,” 
as Bertha von Suttner claims, how can mathematicians have any 
use for the minus sign? And if the idea of evil were an empty su- 
perstition, how could its influence upon mankind have been so last- 
ing? On the one hand it is true that all existence is positive, but 
on the other hand we ought to know that existence in the abstract 
is neither good nor bad; goodness and badness depend upon the 
relations among the various existent things. And these relations 
may be good as well as evil. Some existences destroy other exist- 
ences. Certain bacilli are destructive of human life, certain anti- 
dotes destroy bacilli. There are everywhere parasites living upon 
other lives, and what is positive or life-sustaining to the one is nega- 
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tive and destructive to the other, and every such negation is a real- 
ity, the effectiveness of which neutralises the action of another 
reality. 

The idea of goodness is by no means equivalent with existence, 
and badness with non-existence. Existence is the reality; it is the 
indivisible whole, the one and all. Good and evil, however, are 
views taken from a certain given standpoint, and from this stand- 
point good and evil are features forming a contrast, but as such 
they are always actualities ; neither the one nor the other is a mere 
nothing. The question is only whether we have a right to regard 
our own standpoint as the positive one representing that which is 
good, and all the powers that hinder human life as negative or evil. 

The answer to this question seems to be that any and every 
being will naturally regard its own standpoint as the positively given 
fact, and every factor that destroys it as negative ; his pleasure ap- 
pears to him the standard of goodness. 

And we grant that every being is entitled to take this stand- 
point, and that subjectivism naturally forms the initial stage of all 
ethical valuation. But we cannot rest satisfied with the principle 
of subjective autonomy as a solution of the problem of good and 
evil. 7 

Supposing that good were indeed simply that which gives pleas- 
ure or enhances my life, and bad that which gives pain or threatens 
to destroy it, the standard of goodness and badness would be 
purely subjective. The famous savage-chief quoted by Tylor, and 
from Tylor by Spencer, would have fathomed the problem of good 
and evil when he declared that ‘‘bad is if anybody took away his 
wife, but if he took away the wife of some one else, that would be 
good.” Good would be that which pleases me; and ¢he good as 
an objective reality would not exist. There would be something 
good for me, for you, and for many others, but what might be good 
for me might be bad for you. Goodness and badness would be 
purely subjective qualities without any objective value. 

The view which bases ethics upon a consideration of pleasure 
and pain and defines goodness as that which affords the greatest 
amount of pleasurable feelings is called hedonism. The coarsest 
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form of hedonism (as represented by Bentham) makes the pleasure 
of the individual supreme ; it bases its ethics upon selfishness, and 
sees in altruism only refined egotism. The altruist is said to love 
but himself in others. 

Let me add here that the intuitionalist basing ethics upon the 
voice of his conscience is, closely considered, also a hedonist, or at 
least a subjectivist, for he finds the ultimate authority of conduct in 
himself, viz., in the pleasure of those motor ideas of his which he 
calls his conscience: what he is pleased to consider as ethical, he 
thinks is ethical. His standard of morality is the subjectivity of 
his conviction which he is unable either to analyse or to trace to its 
origin. He differs from Bentham’s hedonism of ethical egotism 
only in this, that the pleasure of his conscience overrules the lower 
pleasures of the senses. 

Modern utilitarianism, as represented by Mr. Spencer, remains 
a purely subjective ethics, for it makes the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, the maxim of ethics ; and by doing so it introduces 
no objective principle, but it simply proposes to replace every single 
subjectivity by the sum total of all subjectivities ; and subjective 
ethical maxims are not as yet truly ethical; they remain on the 
level of the world-conception of Tylor’s savage. 

All subjective ethical theories fail to see the cardinal point of 
ethics, for the very nature of ethics is objective. If there is no 
objective authority of moral conduct, we had better openly declare 
that ethics is an illusion and what we call ethics is simply an arith- 
metical calculation in which pleasures and pains are weighed against 
one another and morality is at best only a dietetics of the soul. As 
a matter of fact, however, he who opens his eyes will see that there 
is an objective authority of conduct in life. Life and the factors in 
life are not purely what we make them. Here we are to run a race 
and the course of the individual as much as that of mankind and all 
living beings is prescribed in a very definite and unmistakable way 
on the lines of what since Darwin we have accustomed ourselves to 


call evolution. We must learn to recognise the necessity of pro- 
gress which leads us onward on a straight and narrow path. Those 
who willingly obey the laws of progress advance on the path in 
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spite of its thorns, joyously and gladly. The reluctant are urged 
forward and feel the smart of nature’s whip, while he who obsti- 
nately refuses to mind the laws of the cosmic order goes to the wall. 

Nature has no consideration for our sentiments, be they pleas- 
ures or pains. Happy is he who delights in acting according to her 
laws. But he who seeks other pleasures is doomed. Look at the 
situation from whatever standpoint you may, the criterion of right 
or wrong, of good or bad, of true and false, lies not in the greater 
or lesser amount of pleasure and pain, but in the agreement of our 
actions with the cosmic order, and morality is that which is in con- 
cord with the law of evolution. Ethics teaches us to do voluntarily 
what after all we must do whether or not it may please us. 

In a word, ethics is unthinkable without duty, and the essential 
element of duty is its objective reality, its inflexible sternness, and 
its austere authority. 

We say to the hedonist, a good action is not moral because it 
gives pleasure, but because it accords with duty; and we must not 
look out for that which gives us pleasure but we must endeavor to 
find our highest pleasure in doing that which the cosmic law (or, 
religiously speaking, God) demands of us. 

Those who deny that there is any objective norm of right and 
wrong in the universe, are inclined to claim with Huxley, that man 
survived not on account of his morality, but on the contrary, on ac- 
count of his immorality. It has been said that man is more rapa- 
cious,. more egotistical, more immoral than brutes. . Without deny- 
ing that an immoral man may sometimes appear more brutish than 
a brute, we cannot see that man is as immoral as or even more im- 
moral than brutes. But the case is worth considering. 

Says the wolf in Zsop’s fable: ‘‘ Why is it right for you to eat 
the lamb, when for me it is supposed to be wrong?” Is not man in 
the same predicament as the wolf, and does not mankind slaughter 
more animals than all the wolves in the world ever ate? 

'Granted that the wolf’s pleadings are substantiated, we observe 
that man lives, but wolves are exterminated, which seems good 


evidence in favor of man being in greater accord with the cosmic 
laws.. And yet the actions of both, the wolf and the man, seem to 
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be identical ; or rather, if the blackness of a crime depended upon 
quantitative measurement by addition, we should have to decide in 
favor of the wolves; for man at the present time kills more sheep, 
pigs, and other animals in one year than wolves could devour in a 
century. What is the justification of slaughter in the one case, and 
what its condemnation in the other? 

In answering this question we shall not idealise man’s mode of 
living on the meat of his fellow creatures. For it appears that from 
a moral standpoint it would be preferable to sustain life without 
slaughtering lambs and calves, fowl and fishes. The case must not be 
considered from an abstract or ideal standpoint, but simply treated 
as a comparison of the wolf’s conduct with man’s conduct ; and we 
find that the more sheep a man eats, the more he raises. The wolf 
eats them without raising them. The wolf murders the lamb. How- 
ever, the slaughter of the lamb by man is no murder, for it serves 
to increase and to sustain human souls, and the souls of man pos- 
sess more truth and a higher insight into nature. The lamb dies as 
a sacrifice on the altar of humanity, and this sacrifice is right and 
good if, and in so far as, it substitutes higher life for lower life. 
Subjectively considered the wolf has the same right as man to killa 
lamb ; and also the same right as the lamb would have to kill wolves 
or men. The difference of man’s and the wolf’s actions appears 
only when we take into consideration the objective conditions of 
man’s superiority, giving him a wider dominion of power which he 
can maintain because his soul is a better reflector of truth than are 
the notions of a wolf. 

We must insist here that the attainment of higher life, consist- 
ing in a fuller comprehension of truth and a greater acquisition of 
power, is one of the most essential requisites of morality. Morality 
is not a negative quality, but a very positive endeavor. We must 
abandon the old standpoint of negativism that goodness consists in 
not doing certain things which are forbidden. Genuine goodness 
consists in daring and doing; and in doing the right thing. One 
genuine and positive virtue atones for many sins that consist in 
mere omissions. The sheep is by no means (as is frequently claimed) 
more moral than the wolf. The wolf is bad enough, but he is at 
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least courageous and keen ; the sheep is a coward, and with all its 
cowardice it is stupid. It is time to discard the ovine ideal of mor- 
ality which praises all lack of energy and of accomplishments as 
the highest type of goodness. What we need is a positive concep- 
tion of virtue based upon a careful consideration of the requirements 
of life. 

What higher life and lower life is cannot be declared to be an 
arbitrary distinction. It is not purely subjective, but can be defined 
according to an objective standard. Good to the savage is that 
which pleases him, and bad that which hurts him. Good, to him 
who has deciphered the religious mystery of the universe and un- 
derstands the nature of God, is that which produces higher life, and 
bad is that which hinders, or perverts, or destroys it. 


II. THE GOD-IDEA. 


God is a religious term and it is often claimed that knowledge 
of God does not fall within the domain of science, the idea of God 
and all other religious terms are claimed to be extra-scientific. Thus 
there are two parties both of which are under the influence of nom- 
inalistic subjectivism : religious agnostics and infidel agnostics. 
The belief of the former is as irrational as the disbelief of the latter. 
If there is an objective authority of conduct, we must be able to 
know it ; we can obey it only in so far as we know it. Now experience 
teaches us that there is an authority of conduct, and the theory of 
evolution promises to prove it by positive evidence. This author- 
ity of conduct is called in the language of religion ‘‘God.” Our 
scientists formulate under the name ‘‘ laws of nature” that which is 
immutable in the various phenomena, that which is universal in the 
variety of happenings, that which is eternal in the transient, and 
every law of nature is in its sphere a rigorous authority of conduct 
which in this sense is a part and parcel of God’s being. _ 

The most important laws of nature in the ethical domain are 
those which regulate all the various and sometimes very delicate 
relations of man to man, which intercatenate our fates and set soul 
to soul in a mutually helpful responsion. 

Existence is one harmonious entirety ; there is not a thing in 
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the world but is embraced in the whole as a part of the whole. The 
One and All is the condition of every creature’s being; it is the 
breath of our breath, the sentiency of our feelings, the strength of 
our strength. Nothing exists of itself or to itself. All things are in- 
terrelated ; and as all masses are held together by their gravity in a 
mutual attraction, so there is at the bottom of all sentiment a mys- 
terious longing, a yearning for the fulness of the whole, a panpathy 
which finds a powerful utterance in the psalms of all the religions 
on earth. No creature is an isolated being, for the whole of exist- 
ence affects the smallest of its parts; and in this sense the scrip- 
tural saying ‘‘God is Love” is a truth demonstrable by natural sci- 
ence. 

Science proves that the whole of existence presents itself through- 
out as regulated by law; that it is not a chaos, not an incompre- 
hensible riddle, but a cosmos. Asa cosmos it is intelligible, and 
sentient creatures can learn to understand its nature and adapt 
themselves to it. God is that feature in the world which conditions 
and produces reason; and reason is nothing but a reflexion of the 
world-order. The cosmic order of existence, the harmony of its 
laws, its systematic regularity makes intelligence possible, and sen- 
tient beings will naturally develop into minds. God is that which 
changes individuals into persons, for reason and a rational will are 
the essential characteristic of personality. 

Taking this ground we say (adopting here, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, the religious term God: those beings are good which are 
images of God. 

The nature of progress is not (as Mr. Spencer has it) an in- 
crease of heterogeneity, but growth of soul. Evolution is not mere 
adaptation to surroundings, but a more and more perfect incarna- 
tion of truth. Adaptation to surroundings is, in an ethical point of 
view, an incidental blessing only of the power afforded by right 
conduct.} 

All facts of experience are revelations, but those facts which 





1Cf. Homilies of Science, ‘‘The Test of Progress,” p. 36, and ‘‘The Ethics of 
Evolution,” p. 41. 
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teach us morality (man’s conduct to his fellow-beings) embody 
truths of special importance. They exercise a wholesome influence 
upon the development of our souls, even though the primitive man 
was not able to fully understand the why and wherefore. In the 
lack of a clear comprehension of facts themselves, man’s imagina- 
tion clothes them in the garb of mythological imagery. In our 
own days the great teachers of morality are still regarded as the In- 
dian regards the medicine-man, and the sacraments of the Church 
are treated like the totems of savages. Religion is now slowly pas- 
sing out of the old stage of magic into the higher: stage of a direct 
comprehension of facts. Myth changes into knowledge, and the 
allegory of the parable begins to be understood. 

As astrology changed into astronomy, so the religion of mir- 
acles will give way to the religion of science. 

We often hear God spoken of as good, and he is sometimes 
represented as goodness in general. But God is more than good- 
ness. God is the objective reality of existence regarded as the ul- 
timate authority of conduct. God is thus the standard of good- 
ness; to call God good is an anthropomorphism. His creatures 
are more or less good, according as they are more or less faithful 
portraits of him, and as they obey his will. God is neither good 
nor bad, neither moral nor:immoral, he is unmoral ; yet, ‘his nature 
and character is the ultimate criterion of goodness and of morality. 
And God’s will can be learned from his revelations, which in the 
terms of science are called experiences, and which we formulate 
with exactness in what is called ‘‘ the laws of nature.” 

- God is not existence itself; He is not, either singly or collec- 
tively, the facts of the world ; He is not the sum-total of objects or 
existences.. God is that omnipresent feature in the facts, in the 
objects of the world, in reality, which commands obedience ; God's 
will appears as that something in experience to which we have to 
conform. In a word, God is the standard of morality and the ulti- 
mate authority of conduct. This is entheism, but not pantheism, for 
it recognises the distinction between God and the All or sum-total 
of existence. It is monotheism, but not the old monotheism, for it 
no longer looks upon God as one individual ego being. Yet it pre- 
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serves the nucleus of the oldest conception of God, and accepts at 
the same time all that is true in pantheism.! 

God was always an idea of moral import. God was and will 
remain (so long as the word is retained) the ultimate authority of 
conduct. Since the order of the world in its most general features 
is of intrinsic necessity, which means that under no conditions could 
it be imagined otherwise, God is the raison d’étre not only of the 
world as it actually exists but of any possible world ; and in this 
sense entheism teaches that God is supernatural. Supernaturalism 
may be untenable as it was understood by dogmatists, yet there is 
a truth in supernaturalism which will remain true forever. 

Those who see in the facts of nature only matter in motion, 
will naturally be surprised at the fact that a cosmos with living 
and morally aspiring beings can develop out of it. A deeper insight 
into the conditions of nature reveals to us that the world is a well 
regulated cosmos, having its own definite and immutable laws, and 
these laws are realities as much as material things. They are not 
concrete entities, but they are real, nevertheless, and indeed of 
greater importance than the existence of sense-perceptible objects. 
The cosmos is not only an enormous mass of innumerable atoms, 
‘and molecules, and masses of suns and stars, but its finer texture 
shows that down into its most delicate details it is a wonderful sys- 
tematic whole, full of life and consistency, and possessing an out- 
spoken and clearly intelligible character. The world possesses ob- 
jectivity, i. e., it is a reality independent of what we think it to be. 
The world is not as we think it to be, but we must think the world 
as it is, and our duty is to act accordingly. 

These are the plain facts of science which even the man who 
has no idea of science must mind. Only those creatures can in the 
long run of evolution survive who act according to the truth. Thus, 





1 Entheism is the doctrine that God is omnipresent in the world. Pantheism 
identifies God and the All. Nomotheism teaches that the laws of nature are not 
laws given by God as a lawgiver may issue ordinances, but that they are manifes- 
tations of God and as such parts of the Deity. onotheism is the theory that there 
is one God, and monotheism is commonly understood to mean that this one God is 
a personal being. 
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the truth became embodied in moral rules, even before science 
could deduce or explain them. Religion isa revelation in so far as 
it is an anticipation of certain truths which were at the time of their 
invention still uncomprehended. Religious ideas, accordingly, had 
to be symbols, and could be communicated only in parables. Now, 
the more science progresses, the better shall we learn to understand 
the meaning of these parables. 

God is in all things, but he is best revealed in man—especially 
in the morally aspiring man, and this is the meaning of the ideal of 
a God-man, or Christ,—a Saviour whose teachings are the way, 
the truth, and the life. 

Jesus of Nazareth was, according to the latest and most search- 
ing historical investigations, a real historical person and not a mere 
myth of religious poetry, however much he was decked out with the 
same mythological tinsel ornaments with which all the greatest 

‘teachers of mankind, such as Zoroaster and Buddha, have been 

over-loaded. . Yet, whether or not Jesus was a historical person is of 
little consequence ; for the question is not whether Jesus of Naza- 
reth lived 2,000 years ago, but whether Christ, the ideal of the 
God-man, the impetus of moral aspirations, is a living presence 
now. There are Christians whose Christianity is a mere Jesuism. 
Christians should distinguish between Jesus and Christ. Jesus 
taught the way, the truth, and the life, as he understood it; but 
Christ és the way, the truth, and the life; he is the ideal of good- 
ness, of moral aspirations, of charity and love, as it finds its in- 
carnation in man. He who believes in Jesus of Nazareth is not 
as yet free from paganism. He has the religion of the medicine- 
man, which is a belief in the magic power of Christian totems. He 
only who believes in Christ and lives like Christ has embraced 
Christianity,—the ideal Christianity that is free from pagan ingre- 
dients. ; 


IV. THE EVIL ONE. 


Evil personified appears at first sight repulsive. But the more 
we study the personality of the Devil, the more fascinating it be- 
comes. The Evil One is in the beginning of his existence the em- 
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bodiment of everything unpleasant, then of everything bad, evil, 
and immoral. He is hatred, destruction, and annihilation incar- 
nate, and as such he is the adversary of existence, of the Creator, 
of God. The Devil is the rebel of the cosmos, the independent in 
the empire of a tyrant, the opposition to uniformity, the dissonance 
in universal harmony, the exception to the rule, the particular in 
the universal, the unforseen chance that breaks the law; he is the 
individualising tendency, the craving for originality, which bodily 
upsets the ordinances of God that enforce a definite kind of con- 
duct; he overturns the monotony that would permeate the cosmic 
spheres if every atom in unconscious righteousness and with pious 
obedience slavishly followed a generally prescribed course. 

The ingenuous question, ‘* Why does not God kill the Devil?” 
is comical enough, because we feel instinctively that it is impos- 
sible. I know of a good old woman who prayed daily in devout 
fervor and great piety that God might have mercy and save the 
Devil. Think of it closely, and this attitude is touching! How 
many great theologians have seriously discussed the problem 
whether the Devil could be saved. Like that. good old woman, 
they were so engrossed in the literal belief of their mythology that 
they did not see that the problem implied a contradiction. For 
God and Devil are relative terms, and God would cease to be God 
if there were no Devil. ; 

The universe is such that the evolution of a higher life is pos- 
sible only through great strain. The evolution of the warm glow 
of a soul out of the cold clay of the earth, of moral aspirations out 
of the fierce hatred that animates the struggle for existence, of in- 
telligence, thought and forethought out of the brute indifference of 
that unthinking something which we ca// matter in motion, is due 
to extraordinary exertions; it is the product of work performed at 
the expenditure of enormous energy, and constant efforts are re- 
quired merely to preserve the treasures already won. Difficulties 
to be overcome are called in the terminology of mechanics ‘‘the 
power of resistance,” and this power of resistance is, closely con- 
sidered, an essential and even a beneficial factor in the constitution 
of the universe. © 
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If there were no power of resistance, if no efforts were needed 
to reach any end desired, if the world were pleasure and goodness 
throughout, we should have no evolution, no progress, no ideals ; 
for all spheres of existence would float in one universal ocean of 
bliss, and all things would be intoxicated with heavenly delight. 

Pain produces the want of something better, and deficiencies 
arouse the desire for improvement. If the feeling substance of mo- 
ners had all their wants satisfied without further exertion, man 
would never have risen out of the bythos of amceboid existence, 
and if the man of to-day lived in a Schlaraffia, he would not trouble 
about new inventions, progress, or any amelioration, he would 
simply live on in unthinking enjoyment. There would-be no need 
of making any efforts, no need of struggling against evils, no need 
of virtue, no need of working out our salvation. There would be 
no badness, but there would be no goodness, either. All existence 
would be soaked with moral indifference. : 

Good is good only because there is evil, and God is God be- 
cause there is a Devil. 

As evil is not a mere negation, so the figure of Satan in religion 
is not an idle fancy. Goethe says: 

‘* Ich kann mich nicht bereden lassen, 
Macht mir den Teufel nur nicht klein: 
Ein Kerl, den alle Menschen hassen, 
Der muss was sein!" 

Now, let us look at the mythical figure of Satan as represented 
in theology, folklore, and poetry. Is he not really a most interest- 
ing man? Indeed, in spite of being a representative of all kinds 
of crimes, he possesses many redeeming features so as to be great 
and noble. According to the account in the second chapter of 
Genesis, Satan is the father of science, for he induced Eve to make 
Adam taste of the fruit of knowledge, and the Ophites, a gnostic 
sect, worshipped the serpent for that reason. Satan produces the 
unrest in society, which, in spite of many inconveniences, makes 
the world move onward and forward ; he is the patron of progress, 
investigation, and invention. Giordano Bruno, Galileo, and other 
men of science were regarded as his offspring and persecuted on 
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his account by the Church. And when we glance over the records 
of Devil contracts, we learn to have respect for the old gentleman. 
Milton’s Satan is a grand character, a noble-souled rebel, who 
would rather undergo an eternity of torture than suffer humiliation. 

Consider but the fact that, taking the statements of his adver- 
saries alone, the Devil is the most trustworthy person in existence. 
He has been cheated by innumerable sinners, saints, angels, and 
(according to various old church legends) even by the good Lord 
himself; and yet he has never been found wanting in the literal and 
punctilious fulfilment of all his promises; and all the bad experi- 
ences he has had in the course of millenniums have not in the least 
lowered his character. His mere word is honored like the holiest 
oath, or like the best signature verified with seals and legal wit- 
nesses. The instances are rare in which it is known that persons 
with whom he has had business transactions have requested him to 
sign a contract, to give a pledge, or to show any proof that he 
would honestly abide by his word; his honesty was never doubted 
by anybody. And mind you, it is not the Devil who boasts of his 
integrity, but this is the conclusion at which we arrive from the 
evidences adduced by his enemies. : 

Our sympathy for this martyr of honest conduct, the dupe of 
God and man, grows when we consider our own nature and relation 
to his Satanic majesty. With our hands upon our hearts, must we 
not confess that every one of us, with all our likeness to God, has 
some trait or other that makes us kin to the Devil? I do not mean 
here to make reference to actual sin or grievous transgressions, but 
to things of which we scarcely think of repenting. Did we never in 
an hour of humor laugh at our neighbor ? Did we never joke at the 
cost of somebody else? Did we never bulldoze, tease, or tantalise 
our very best friends ? Did we never enjoy the awkward situation in 
which some poor innocent had been caught ? And why should we 
not? If we took away from life its satire, jokes, and other ‘‘devil- 


tries,” it would lose part of its most fragrant zest, and if we con- 
structed a man consisting of virtues only, would not that fellow be 
the most unbearable bore in the world, wearisome beyond descrip- 
tion? For it is a sprinkling of petty vices that makes even a great 
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man human. A mere ethical machine would neither be attractive 
nor arouse our sympathies. 

The Devil is the father of all misunderstood geniuses. It is 
he who induces us to try new paths ; he begets originality of thought 
and deed. He tempts us to venture out boldly into unknown seas 
for the discovery of new ways to the wealth of distant Indias. He 
makes us dream of and hope for more prosperity and greater happi- 
ness. He is the spirit of discontent that embitters our hearts, but 
in the end often leads to a better arrangement of conditions. In 
truth, he is a very useful servant of the Almighty, and all the hein- 
ous features of his character disappear when we consider the fact 
that he is necessary in the economy of nature as a wholesome stim- 
ulant to action and as the power of resistance that evokes the no- 
blest efforts of living beings. Indeed, the Devil is the most indis- 
pensable and faithful helpmate of God. To speak mystically, even 
the existence of the Devil is filled with the presence of God. 

God, being the All in All, regarded as the ultimate authority 
of conduct, is neither evil itself nor goodness itself; but, neverthe- 
less, he is in the good, and he is in the evil. He encompasses good 
and evil. God is in the growth and in the decay ; he reveals him- 
self in life, and he reveals himself in death. He will be found in the 
storm, he will be found in the calm. He lives in good aspirations 
and in the bliss resting upon moral endeavors; but he lives also in 
the visitations that follow evil actions. It is his voice that speaks in 
the guilty conscience, and he, too, is in the curse of sin, and in this 
sense he is present even in the evil itself. Even evil, temptation, 
and sin elicit the good: they teach man. And he who has eyes to 
see, ears to hear, and a mind to perceive, will read a lesson out of 
the very existence of evil, a lesson which, in spite of the terrors it 
inspires, is certainly not less impressive, nor less divine, than the 
sublimity of a holy life. 


EDITOR. 
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FRANCE. 


HE new work which M. J. E. Alaux has just published, Zhéorie 
de [dme humaine, essai de psychologie métaphysique,' merits our 
best attention, and I shall make use of this occasion to call to the 
notice of our readers the works of a philosopher which I regret hav- 
ing hitherto neglected. M. Alaux is one of the veterans of French 
philosophy (he was born in 1828). Openly spiritualistic he yet repu- 
diates the dualism of Descartes and the eclecticism of Cousin. ‘‘ The 
reducing of matter,” he writes in his introduction, ‘to indivisible, 
non-extended, and active elements, to forces, and the reducing of 
forces to a single force, constituting a substantial foundation sup- 
porting all things: unity of type, progressive production of life from 
inorganic nature up to the highest stages of the scale of life and 
to the loftiest reaches of intelligence—this monism, this evolution- 
ism which I have presented to the public since 1860 has nothing 
whatever in it of the philosophy of Cousin.” M. Alaux has caught 
up again the threads of Leibnitz’s thought. The object of philos- 
ophy, according to him, is not knowledge, but the understanding 
of things, and its proper task is to furnish us with new demonstra- 
tions of old and long-existing truths. Psychology, metaphysics, 
mind, feeling, will, human life, eternal life—such are the titles of 
the studies touching the human soul which make up this work. 
Soul, for M. Alaux, is an activity, a higher faculty of which the 
particular forms are either thought, will, or feeling, and of which 





1F, Alcan, publisher. 
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the general form is consciousness. Mind alone is known directly ; 
states of consciousness reveal the soul. Consciousness is not, there- 
fore, a superadded phenomenon. The soul, however, has not the 
consciousness of being but the consciousness of acting, and it is in 
its actions that it recognises its being. It is not the ‘‘ thinking 
thing,” the conscious being of the Cartesians, but the capability of 
conscious acts ; it is conscious not of its capability but of the acts 
which are its realisation. Distinct from nervous action it remains 
as necessary as it is impalpable. The brain does not create it, but 
simply constitutes its medium. 

One of the main aims of M. Alaux is to show that images are 
not the originals from whence general ideas are derived. Ideas, he 
says, are abstract ; images, that is to say, sensations, are concrete. - 
It is true that we grasp things by their images; but the idea bears 
a seal which cannot have come from sensation, and the author re- 
fuses to accept the doctrine that abstraction is contained in germ in 
sensation. Abstraction is in his eyes a work of the mind; if the 
organ sees, the soul: perceives. The mind possesses, consequently, 
‘¢innate ideas”; but M. Alaux makes here the following important 
distinction, that innate ideas are not innate thoughts, that the intel- 
ligible (idea) is not the representable (thought), and that if we 
think by innate ideas, we stand in need, in order to think them, of 
the experience which engenders them. Experience is thus the con- 
dition of the manifestation of ideas. Thought, in fine, does not 
shape things to fit its own moulds, as Kant would have it, nor does it 
shape itself to fit the moulds of things, as some empiricists main- 
tain; but the conformity of the two is derived from a far higher 
source—it is pre-established. The upshot of all this is that we ap- 
prehend multiplicity by unity and finiteness by infinity, etc.; that 
the intelligible, which is the ‘‘ necessary,” gives us God, and that 
consequently we see God in things the same as we see the sun by 
its light whenever we look at illuminated objects. Lastly, the soul, 
according to these premises, is immortal, and M. Alaux thus builds 
up a doctrine of. eternal life which is far removed from the rigorous 
Christian doctrine and which appears allied by the notion of evolu- 
tion on which it rests, to Hindu thought. 
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Certainly M. Alaux shows with perfect distinctness the limits 
of science and the inextricable difficulties of empiricism ; and we 
cannot gainsay him the necessity of a guid primum, of a pre-estab- 
lished relation between the mind of man and the rhythm of things. 
But we may conceive this relation in a different manner from him, 
and in any event it would seem to me the proper course to stop at 
the recognition of this fundamental fact without venturing to draw 
all the deductions of philosophical spiritualism. I have set forth 
here more than once the reasons which prevent me from accepting 
the doctrine that man can mentally grasp the infinite, and I can 
only discover a logical artifice in the species of demonstration which 
M. Alaux values so highly. 

As to the doctrine of immortality, M. Alaux has expounded it 
with the same distinctness which marks his setting forth of all the 
varied problems of spiritualism. The popular logic, however, will 
still always demand how it can be that creatures capable of doing 
evil are yet a manifestation of God, and the pessimists will not close 
their eyes to the miseries which follow in the train of man’s heavy 
ascension towards the divine. The harmony of human feeling with 
human reason is a problem which no religion and no system of phi- 
losophy will boast of having solved. Even the belief in the sur- 
vival of the soul cannot remove it ; and reason alone has no means 


of demonstrating to us that survival in the sense of the spiritualists. 


* 
* 2 


The spiritists pretend to offer us experimental proof of it. Their 
number seems to be strongly on the increase and the accounts of 
their séances are very circumstantial. If we had the inclination, 
were it only from curiosity, to join this movement, which is to-day 
drawing to it so many disturbed souls and even inquiring scientists 
whose good intentions we cannot suspect, we should read with in- 
terest the French translation of a large work by a Russian spir- 
itist, M. ALEXANDRE AKSAKOF, entitled Animisme et Spiritisme.' 

M. Aksakof has wisely arranged his facts in distinct categories. 
He studies first the so-called phenomena of ‘ materialisation,” then 





1 Librairie des Sciences psychiques, : Leymarie, publisher, 1895. 
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he attacks the study of the ‘‘intelligent agent,” which according to 
his contention is manifested in the phenomena of spiritism, and 
lastly, he sets himself the task of developing and justifying ‘the 
hypothesis of spirits.” His critical and compilatory work has been 
conceived as a sort of answer to the objections formulated by Eduard 
von Hartmann. The latter does not deny all the facts of materiali- 
sation ; to explain them he admits that the nervous force of the me- 
dium is capable of producing dynamic effects and the effects ob- 
served would then be the result of that nervous force acting ‘‘at a 
distance.” The subjective state of the participants, that is to say, 
hallucination, would accomplish the rest and be amply sufficient to 
explain the miracle. 

Spiritists, as is natural, will hear nothing of hallucination. They 
maintain the objective reality of these phenomena, of which they 
claim to have demonstrative evidence by photographic records and 
material imprints. Although not admitting that all the effects pro- 
duced are directly effected by the medium, who is simply the occa- 
sion of them, they yet believe in the real presence of spirits or 
phantoms. 

I have had no personal experience in these matters and cannot 
therefore give an authoritative opinion of them. Nevertheless, the 
hypothesis of Von Hartmann appears to me insufficient to account 
for the various details of the phenomena, such as they are de- 
scribed; besides, it is a risky one and is apt to carry the philos- 
opher of the ‘‘unconscious” further than he is perhaps desirous of 
going. However, he has sought the explanation in the place where 
it is likely to be found—in a more complete knowledge of the nerv- 
ous system. The part played by nervous action is certainly con- 
siderable in the phenomena of spiritism, if indeed it does not con- 
stitute it all. The believers are too hasty in evoking phantoms and 
in casting in old moulds the facts which they furnish us. The ex- 
pectant attitude is perhaps more potent here than the simple state 
of faith. M. Aksakof personally writes with moderation and dis- 
plays a prudence which is highly commendable. His frankness in 
the discussion does him honor, as does also his extremely sincere 


conviction. 
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An elegant little volume by M. EpmMonp Tuiaupiére, Za Soif 
du Juste, is the sequel of a series of Notes of a Pessimist, published 
under the titles of Za proie du néant, La complainte de [étre, La Deé- 
cevance du vrat.1_ 1 have not yet introduced this writer to our read- 
ers, but they will readily appreciate his merits. If M. Thiaudi- 
ére expresses his doctrine in a dispersive form and gives us only 
‘¢thoughts,”’ he nevertheless possesses a philosophy which will ap- 
pear sufficiently coherent after an attentive reading. I shall not 
reproach this author for his bitter sentences, nor do I desire to re- 
open the eternal discussion of optimism and pessimism. Whether 
or not we shall contest his right of imposing upon his conception 
of the world a ‘‘sentimental” color, and of seeing things, so to 
speak, under the angle of his own subjective feeling, we shall never- 
theless soon gain the impression of his perfect sincerity, of his good 
will, and may perhaps end by declaring that after all he is a pro- 
nounced meliorist. He dwells too extensively upon the merits of 
kindness and on the superiority of altruism for a person that does 
not expect some amelioration of the lot of man from these sources. 
‘¢ There is,” he writes, ‘‘something divine in the world for the rea- 
son that there is something divine in man; it is this divine that 
should be invoked and evoked.” 

The possibility of God, who ‘‘ would be nothing less than the 
impersonal bond between things,” the necessity of religion and of 
the cultivation of ideals, evolution of the spirit away from flesh 
and brutal appetite towards delicacy of sentiment, the solidity of 
moral law and of duty,—these are the strong points in the doctrine 
of M. Thiaudiére. The doubt which he expresses touching the con- 
cepts of God and of soul, of liberty, and of survival after death, is 
productive of no doubt in practical action, and his philosophy pre- 
sents as a result of these features a marked note of beneficence. 

‘‘Although the cruel play of nature,” he says, ‘‘tends to de- 
monstrate that divine justice is only a sublime dream of man, it is 
nevertheless the best plan to count upon it.” He reaches thus the 
following thought: ‘*Those who do not believe in God know per- 





1L. Westhausser, publisher. 
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fectly well that even if God does not exist yet things go on exactly 
as if he did exist, for no one can trespass with impunity upon the 
established order.” I, too, have held that the order which reigns 
in the world gives us merely a sort of mechanical justice, for which 
it is the duty and lofty ideal of humanity to substitute a moral jus- 
tice. In this point, therefore, I subscribe to the doctrine of M. 
Thiaudiére, and I do not think we can invalidate the moral lesson 
which he presents to us in the following ingenious form: ‘‘Z’smmo- 
ralité donne souvent de beaux acomptes, mats toujours elle se solde par 
un passif énorme.” 

In fine, M. Thiaudiére is a genuine thinker. Those who do 
not know him will be glad that I have called their attention to his 


name and writings. 
* - * 


The work of M. Jacques Lourset, La femme devant la science 
contemporaine,) is written with all the fervor of youth and is loaded 
with facts. But I fear the author has not really ‘‘seen” the prob- 
lem of which he treats. He seems particularly bent on demonstrat- 
ing that women are not animals, which we will grant him from the 
start, and he ends with claiming for them adsolute [iberty, which is 
a formula either terribly indefinite in extent or altogether harmless 
in its scope. 

That women may possess genius, no one has ever doubted and 
numerous examples are witness of it. It is true that we do not find 
superior women who have been really the peers of superior men. 
But at bottom that is not of great importance and presents no real 
‘interest, except for psychological study. The sociological question 
is different. It is not requisite here to know whether a women is 
as competent as a man to plead before a legal tribunal, or to cut off 
a leg, nor even to decide whether from the point of view of mind the 
feminine sex is inferior to, equal to, or the equivalent of the male 
sex. No, the problem consists essentially in determining the social 
function of woman consonantly with her biological function. We 
may reject on this point the empirical solution of history, but we 





1F, Alcan, publisher. 
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cannot neglect it. How can we possibly maintain that evolution 
has with regard to one of the sexes been artificial in all places and 
from the commencement of time? The precise task of evolu- 
tion, M. Lourbet will tell us, is to lift woman out of her humble 
sphere, to elevate her higher, and to break the constraints which 
now weigh down upon her. Undoubtedly woman must benefit by 
the general progress of the species, and it would be unjust to say 
that she has not benefited thereby very extensively. But let us 
not forget that evolution will never end in inverting the réles of 
the sexes nor make of organisms which are physiologically distinct, 
organisms which are the same; and this organic distinction will 
always have consequences which the fanatics of woman’s emanci- 
pation at present misunderstand, although they certainly must have 
some mental reservations upon the subject. 

It is difficult to predict what will happen to-morrow in society; 
but one can foresee at least that the laws of nature will always in- 
tervene to redress the work of human laws which do not conform 
to nature. In all cases the question is, I repeat, not the discussion 
of useless superiorities, nor the systematic exclusion of women from 
all rights, nor dispensing with her necessary services and duties ; 
but it is to find out within what limits and under what conditions it 
is profitable for society and useful for women themselves to extend 
the sphere within which her actions have hitherto been confined. 
The solution of the problem should be sought neither in absolute 
principles, nor in the arguments which exceptional instances offer ; 
it can only be proportioned to the social medium, to the race, and 
to all the practical conditions of the period under discussion. ‘‘ The 
roughest blow which can be delivered to the cause of the emanci- 
pation of women in France,” said Madame Clémence Royer to me 
one day, ‘‘would be to grant them forthwith all the rights which 


their imprudent advocates claim for them.” 


* 
* * 


I shall mention in concluding the new edition of a work by 
M. Emite Bourroux, De /a contingence des lois de la nature, a work 
purely dialectical in character; an Zitude sur l’espace et le temps, by 
M. Georces LEcHALAS, in which are treated with competence the 
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abstract questions of geometry and mechanics, the problems of 
‘similar worlds” and of the ‘‘ reversibility of the universe,” which 
lead the author to a criticism of the notions of infinity and contin- 
uity; a curious work by M. L. Ducas on Le psittacisme et la pensée 
symbolique, in which the author after having presented language as 
a simplification or abridged notation of thought shows that parrot- 
like mechanicalism of speech is the rock on which language stum- 
bles, when words have become abstract and empty of all real con- 
tents. 

In the list of historical works I have still to signalise a very 
complete edition by M. E. Dreyrus-Brisac of the Contrat socia: 
of Rousseau, and finally an extremely learned work by M. ANDRE 
LICHTENBERGER entitled Ze socialisme au XVIII siécle, wherein we 
can follow with lively interest the budding and encasement, so to 
speak, of the ideas and systems which are so profoundly at work in 


our modern societies. 


LuciEN ARREAT. 


Paris. 





1The works last mentioned are published by Alcan. I may also note the French 
translation of a book by Count Leo Tolstoi entitled Les Zvangiles (Perrin et Cie, 
publisher). 
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HERMANN VON HELMHOLTz'’s UNTERSUCHUNGEN UBER DIE GRUNDLAGEN DER Ma- 
THEMATIK UND MECHANIK. By Dr. Leo Koenigsberger, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Heidelberg. Leipsic: B, G. Teubner. 1896. Pages, 58. Price 
M. 2.40. 

The present pamphlet, which is the elaboration of an address delivered last 
year on the occasion of a memorial celebration in honor of Karl Friedrich, the re- 
habilitator of the University of Heidelberg, gives a rapid but lucid presentation of 
the scientific achievements of Helmholtz in everything relating to mathematics and 
mechanics. One gets from it a renewed and deepened sense of the tremendous 
comprehensiveness of Helmholtz's scientific activity, which in this respect has 
scarcely been rivalled by any inquirer of ancient or modern times, with the single 
exception, perhaps, of Aristotle. Many have exhibited greater acumen and genius 
in one or a few departments, but none have left the impress of originality and pro- 
fundity on so many. Galileo, Huygens, Thomas Young, Faraday, J. R. Mayer, 
Lagrange, Gauss, possibly surpassed him in scope and significance of individual 
achievements, in classical elegance of presentation, or in philosophical grasp, but 
they have not rivalled his wonderful versatility which alternately resumed and 
elaborated nearly every province of positive, physical research. There have been 
some who have denied him genius of the purest and most unqualified type, but none 
can gainsay his having reached the pinnacle of consummate virtuosity. His name 
has drawn to itself and absorbed a preponderating share of the scientific achieve- 
ments of the closing half of the nineteenth century, and like all overtowering per- 
sonalities his fame will no doubt be handed down to posterity associated with per- 
formances in which others have taken no less distinguished and perhaps even more 
prominent a part. With. few exceptions he is unconsciously accredited in all 
academical circles not only with the independent enunciation of the principle of the 





conservation of energy, that crowning generalisation of the science of our century, 


but even with its sole enunciation, and in the popular world the tendency is abso- 
lutely dominant, to accord to him the sole merit of its discovery. Impartial judges 
assert that Mayer, even barring the questions of independence and priority, which 
certainly belong to the Heilbronn physician, was, date for date, far ahead of Helm- 
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holtz in the philosophical appreciation of the principle. Certainly there can be no 
doubt of Mayer's merits and share in the original discovery. Yet Helmholtz’s, not 
Mayer's, name will go down in popular imagination and history exclusively asso- 
ciated with the greatest scientific triumph of our age. Thirty years ago and more, 
his claims on the same head were, in an able article in the English Cyclopedia, en- 
tirely subordinated to those of Grove, who delivered his lecture on the ‘‘ Correla- 
tion of Physical Forces'’ as early as 1842. Now, in the accounts of the discovery 
of the law, there is scarcely a mention of Grove—such is the increasing inertia of 
a scientific reputation. And as he overshadowed in this province Mayer, Joule, 
Carnot, and others, so, too, in his famous researches regarding the foundations of 
mathematics, in his great systematic investigations of physiological optics and acou- 
stics, he naturally and by sheer force of his scientific ascendancy obscured or in- 
gurgitated a goodly portion of the work of other equally meritorious inquirers. 

But this is not strange. The same natural result has occurred-in the case of 
all great historical and scientific personalities, and even of places, though in a less 
degree now-a-days than in the old mythical periods. It is an imperative social law. 
Legend and history attribute to Charlamagne all that was good and great in his 
time: Venice, Rome, and Troy! are the inheritors of all the glories and of the his- 
tory of their namesakes; and so in a successively diminishing degree Pythagoras, 
Aristotle, Newton, Leibnitz, and Alexander von Humboldt have stood as the epit- 
omes and incarnations of their scientific time, country, and domain. Gigantic 
maelstroms, they have sucked into their maws the philosophical and scientific drift- 
wood of nearly the whole contemporary world ! 

One of the most embittered opponents of Helmholtz’s title to genius and fame 
is Dr. E. Diihring, a highly independent, powerful, and versatile thinker, who many 
years ago conducted a battle royal with the authorities and faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin on the occasion of his being refused a chair of philosophy in that 
institution. In this encounter Helmholtz drew upon himself Diihring’s undying 
wrath. Speaking of the confusion which exists in the popular mind regarding the 
intrinsic worth of the great scientists and thinkers of the world who by the vulgar 
are universally rated much lower than the fashionable authorities of the day, Diih- 
ring once cited as an instance a passage in Schlosser’s Universal History where 
the well-known historian in a grandiloquent dash of rhetoric speaks of ‘‘the history 
of mathematics from Archimedes to Kastner!" Kastner, a professorlet in the last 
century at the University of Géttingen, whose main achievement was a tolerable 
history of mathematics, and Archimedes, the incarnation of the mathematical ge- 
nius of antiquity! ‘‘ Really,” interpolates Diihring with fine derision, ‘‘One might 
as well speak of the history of physics from Galileo to He/mholts |" 

Contrasted with this exaggerated scorn we may place the present estimate of 
Dr. Koenigsberger, Professor of Mathematics in Heidelberg, which exhibits the 








1893. 





1See Carus Sterne’s 7rojaburgen, Glogau. 
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glorious plenitude of Helmholtz's work in but a single department. We read here 
of his philosophical discussions relative to the foundations of mathematics, which 
opposed the modern empirical view to the transcendentalism of Kant ; of his physi- 
ological and psychological researches which furnished the foundations of his sub- 
sequent empirical theory of the origin of space and time; of his researches in the 
non-Euclidean geometry proper ; of his application of the latter to colors; of his 
enunciation of the principle of the conservation of work; of his hydrodynamical 
and aerodynamical investigations ; of his theory of vortices; of his researches in 
electricity; of his consequent examination of the fundamental principles of mechan- 
ics and the theorems resulting therefrom ; and finally of his theories regarding the 
dynamic constitution of matter, the ether, etc. This last was the final work of his 
life, and we learn that the intended subject of his address at the meeting of the Ger- 
man physicians and inquirers in Vienna was actually ‘‘ Permanent Forms of Motion 
and Apparent Substances.” What the character of this address would have been 
is unknown, as only a few notes regarding it were found among Helmholtz’s literary 
remains, but it is supposed that it would have elaborated the philosophical founda- 
tion of the extensive researches which he had. been conducting in his last years re- 
garding the basic principles of mechanics and physics and at which he had hinted 
in his Introduction to the Mechanics of Hertz. Of his achievements in this depart- 
ment, let us finally add, the reader will find in this pamphlet of Dr. Koenigsberger 
a concise and worthy account. A fine portrait of Helmholtz taken from the oil 
painting in the possession of Frau Ellen von Siemens, forms the frontispiece of the 
brochure. Tuomas J. McCormack. 


Dre UgBERWINDUNG DES WISSENSCHAFTLICHEN MATERIALISMUS. By Wilhelm Ost- 
wald, Professor der Chemie an der Universitat Leipzig. Leipsic: Veit & 
Comp. 1895. Pages, 36. 

This pamphlet of thirty-six pages is a lecture which Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald, 
one of the most prominent chemists of Germany, and Professor at the University 
of Leipsic, delivered on September 20, 1895, before the Association of German 
Naturalists and Physicians at Liibeck. It is a protest against the materialism of 
science, and the author is fully aware that he has taken a position at variance with 
the opinions of many great scientists. He has the consciousness of a lookout whose 
duty it is to call ‘‘ breakers ahead !" 

The famous /gnorabimus of Du Bois-Reymond is in Professor Ostwald's opin- 
ion nothing but a protest against the mechanistic world-conception which is at 
present dominant in scientific circles. Ostwald does not seriously believe in the 
Lgnorabimus, but claims that we have not as yet fully understood the salient point 
of the problem, for there are processes which are not representable by mechanistic 
equations, and this much is certain that we must give up the hope of interpreting 
the world as a mere play of atoms. Professor Ostwald proposes to replace mech- 
anism by the energetic world-conception. The result of his investigation remains 
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at present negative. He calls attention to the fact that the pressure of gases is 
equal in all directions. The factors of electric energy, potential, and electrical 
quantities generally, such magnitudes as may be called polar, being representable 
not only by numbers but also by opposite signs which, when added, reduce two 
equal quantities to zero, are not known in mechanics, and this Professor Ostwald 
declares is the reason why we are unable to find a mechanical hypothesis for elec- 
trical phenomena. By reducing the laws of nature to analogous modes of an energy, 
the author hopes to attain to a science that would be free from hypothesis. Pro- 
fessor Ostwald finds a substratum of energy redundant, and believes that energy 
should, with the exception of time and space, be the sole magnitude for scientific 
equations. He does not enter into a discussion of the details of his world-concep- 
tion, but considering that energy is expressed either in motion or in the possibility 
of motion, his philosophy is more mechanistic than his censure of the mechanistic 
world-conception seems to allow. 

He concludes his lecture with the question: Is energy, indispensable and use- 
ful as it is for the comprehension of nature, indeed sufficient for this purpose, or 
are there phenomena which cannot be formulated in the hitherto known laws of 
energy? This question is briefly answered in the negative, and we may expect 
that Professor Ostwald will present his arguments on this head in future investiga- 
tions. But we wish to state at once that the conception of energy is as little all- 
sufficient for the interpretation and explanation of nature, as are the conceptions 
matter or spirit. For there are phenomena in nature which cannot be reduced to 
energy. We ought to remember that energy, matter, space, and spatial relations, 
sentiency, including all subjective phenomena of soul-life, ideas, and all represen- 
tative psychical images of mental life are different fields of abstraction. None of 
our generalisations will be found sufficient to serve as an all-comprehensive idea 
under which all phenomena can be subsumed. Monism should not become a single- 
substance theory. The principle of genuine monism is preserved when we bear in 
mind that the totality of nature is one indiscerptible entirety, and that our various 
conceptions are aspects of different features of reality. Professor Ostwald will find 
it impossible to explain the nature of ideas from any kind of energy, for ideas have 
nothing to do with energy. What has the notion of a mathematical line or circle 
to do with either pressure or motion, or with any mode of motion, be it electricity, 
light, or what not ? 

Professor Ostwald's lecture has created quite a stir in the scientific world, and 
it appears that he has been greatly misunderstood. He has been suspected of a 
hankering after unscientific notions of mystic and agnostic world-conceptions, but 
from the trend of the lecture it seems to us quite clear that the tendency of his 
thought is exactly the opposite. He wants to realise the ideal of a genuine positiv- 
ism in which science would be a mere description of facts free from all hypothesis. 
Though the lecture does not propose a definite solution of the problem, and gives 
only a hint which in our conception does not lead in the right direction, we have 
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devoted so much space to its discussion ‘because Professor Ostwald’s thoughts are 

suggestive and will not fail to provoke a discussion of the most important problem 

of science, which, in brief, is the question, ‘‘ What is the philosophy of science ?” 
P. C. 


HERMANN GRASSMANN’S GESAMMELTE MATHEMATISCHE UND PHYSIKALISCHE WERKE. 
I. Band. I. Theil. Die Ausdehnungslehre von 1862. Leipsic: B. G. 
Teubner. 1896. Pages, 511. Price, M. 16. 

The task of publishing a complete edition of the mathematical and physical 
works of Hermann Grassmann was recently undertaken by the Royal Saxon Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and the work of editing them has been entrusted to Friedrich Engel 
assisted by Jakob Liiroth, Eduard Study, Justus Grassmann, Hermann Grassmann, 
Jr., and Georg Scheffer. The first volume, which is now completed, embraces two 
parts: the first, the Ausdehnungslehre of 1844 (also containing the prize essay on 
geometrical analysis), has already appeared ; the second, the Ausdehnungslehre of 
1862, is that now in our hands. The relation of these two famous books will be 
better understood by a glance at Grassmann’s life, which is interesting in more 
points than one, and whose contemplation is more apt to hold our attention than 
would be a difficult and abstract analysis of the contents of his works. 

Hermann Grassmann, independent creator of a branch of mathematics which 
is accounted by some the most consummate piece of work in this direction that the 
present century has produced, was born (1809) and destined to spend his life in the 
German city of Stettin, commercially an important place and the central emporium 
of the German Baltic trade, but naturally bereft of the incentives and ideal environ- 
ment which usually go to the formation of a scientific career. Grassmann, how- 
ever, came of a talented family and one that remained talented. His two sons, 
Hermann Grassmann, now at Halle, and Justus Grassmann, at Brandenburg, have 
displayed unusual mathematical attainments.! His father also was a mathematical 
teacher of some note and had published a number of profound and original writings 
in which were contained the germs that determined the subsequent scientific bent 
of his son. 

Hermann Grassmann first became a student of theology in Berlin and had 
among his teachers Neander and Schleiermacher, the latter of whom was not 
without influence upon his philosophical development. Now as afterwards his 
studies varied much, and even included the mathematical works of his father, but 
most of his work was done in philology. With interests comprehensive rather than 
vacillating we find him, shortly after taking his first theological examination, a 
teacher of mathematics in Berlin where he made the acquaintance of Jakob Steiner, 
whose epoch-making work on Synthetic Geometry had appeared two years previ- 











1Note the former’s Punktrechnung und projektive G trie, the second part of which, 


Grundlagen der projektiven Geometrie, appeared last Easter in the programme of the Latin 
Haufptschule, of Halle. 
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ously. A year or so afterwards, he returned to his native city where he was in- 
stalled as teacher of various branches at the Ottoschule and where he devoted him- 
self alternately to chemistry, crystallography, botany, mathematics, and philology. 
In the last branch he even published two small works, the forerunners of his later 
activity in this field. He had not yet given up theology, in fact he had passed at 
just this time his-second examination for the preachership, but his previous studies 
for a teacher's diploma in mathematics had led his interests into different fields 
and these gradually and unconsciously brought with them the abandonment of his 
theological ambitions. 

This was in 1839. In preparing for his full teachership in mathematics and 
physics, he read Lacroix, Lagrange, and Laplace, the study of the latter of whom 
suggested a treatment of the problem of the tides, taken as his thesis, in which he 
developed and applied new and greatly abbreviated methods of reckoning (1840). 
This was the germ of the new science, and it is interesting to note that it took its 
rise in connexion with a practical mechanical problem, as have many other branches 
of mathematics, and notably the Calculus of Variations. 

From this time on, the fundamental ideas of the coming Ausdehnungslehre be- 
gan to take a systematic shape in his mind. In 1842 he was called to the Gymna- 
sium, and in the succeeding year to the Realschule. Now naturally his eye was 
bent upon a professorship in a university where his scientific ideas under the stim- 
ulus and correction of his colleagues, and in the clarification which results from 
their being communicated to others, would have a chance of unfolding and of being 
disseminated. But this was an ambition never to be realised. 

His study of the works of Mébius and Poncelet which of any then existing had 
most kinship with his thought led to a paper in Credle's Journal on the Theorie der 
Centralen which first displayed his wonderful powers of generalisation. In 1844 
his famous Lineale Ausdchnungslehre appeared, which not only is the most impor- 
tant of his own works but is rated by competent critics as one of the most remark- 
able mathematical creations of all times. This is the first of the works mentioned 
at the beginning of this notice, and together with the prize-essay on Leibnitz's cal- 
culus of position, formed the first instalment of the present Teubner edition of his 
collected works. 

It was an original creation ; Grassmann’s methods of reckoning were altogether 
novel; and the deduced laws had reference entirely to abstract constructions in 
extremely abstract domains. The terminology was strange. The argument was 
not developed in connexion with concrete data, not even with the data of space, 
although numerous geometrical and mechanical applications were appended to the 
theorems. Owing to its intrinsically limitless possibilities of application, the treat- 
ment of the author was significatory rather than expository. In addition, it bore a 
philosophical stamp which was not common then in mathematical works. A meteor 
in the realm of scientific thought, it seemed to break all the traditions of evolution- 
ary growth : it had no predecessor. 
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As an offset to this sudden and inexplicable appearance of the new science, 
Grassmann wrote for his book a preface which almost attained Galilean heights in 
its frankness and sincerity of character, and which gave‘a*perfect insight into the 
workings of his mind. His plea for indulgence in this preface is an almost pitiable 
expression of his scientific seclusion and isolation. 

On the book's appearance, no one seemed to grasp what the author was driving 
at. Gauss, Grunert, and Mébius considered it, but nothing at the time came from 
their outward sympathy. With the exception of one unimportant reference, not a 
single review or mention of it appeared in other works or magazines, save Grass- 
mann’s own Se/bstanzeige, until the early seventies. Eight years after its publica- 
tion Mébius remarked that Bretschneider of Gotha was the only mathematician he 
knew of that he read it through. 

Appreciating the difficulties that beset the comprehension of his book, Grass- 
mann set to work to unfold the practical capabilities of his method which he did in 
a long series of articles in the mathematical journals of Germany, all of which were 
signalised by great originality and acuteness, and on which his sole fame as a math- 
ematician until the later years of his life rested. His failure again to receive recog- 
nition, however, soon resulted in his partially abandoning these studies, and caught 
by the enthusiasm of the year 1848, quite contrary to his natural disposition, he 
became for a while actively interested in politics. Then he took up the study of 
comparative philology, Gothic, Lithuanian, Old Prussian, Old Persian, Russian, 
and other languages. He published a grammar and reading-book of German. 

In 1852, on the death of his father, he succeeded the latter as the first mathe- 
matician with the title of Professor at the Gymnasium of Stettin. Were it not for 
this change he would probably have given up physics and mathematics forever. 
Here, however, falls his important correspondence with Mébius, a number of im- 
portant articles in the mathematical journals, a discussion regarding the priority of 
his method with Cauchy, and the efforts which he made and the prospects which were 
held out for advancement to a university professorship. Such a position was now 
highly desirable in the interests of a fruitful scientific activity. Pecuniarily it would 
have been a retrograde step, but the work at the Gymnasium demanded too much 
time and effort, and was too absolutely barren of the right kind of intellectual sug- 
gestion for his thought to yield its best results. He lacked students and hearers 
with whom he could inoculate his ideas and who would form a nucleus for their 
propagation. But the chance never came, although there were frequently promises 


and hope. 

He was now again hard at work on the second part of the Ausdehnungslehre. 
Mobius and Grunert had complained of the predominantly philosophical form in 
which the first Ausdehnungslehre had been cast, and attributed its lack of success 
to this circumstance, which they regarded as repellent to the mathematical mind. 
At their suggestion, and by an incredible outlay of labor, Grassmann remodelled 
the work entirely, and presumably under the influence of his own impressions of 
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mathematical method gained in elementary teaching, but which were at variance 
with the growing mathematical taste of the age, gave to it a predominantly Euclid- 
ean form. 

Such was the origin of the dusdehnungslehre of 1862—the work which is now 
before us. Two opinions obtain regarding its value in a methodological aspect 
as compared with the Ausdehnungslehre of 1844. Victor Schlegel, friend and dis- 
ciple of Grassmann and a prominent elaborator of his ideas,! while admitting the 
prodigious importance of the new conceptions contained in it, is of opinion that the 
work suffered unspeakably by its being recast into its Procrustean Euclidean mould. 
It had not been inexact in its original form, nor did its foundations lack logical sta- 
bility. Its drawback had been simply a want of practical illustrations. This want 
had, it was true, been richly supplied in the second edition, which abounded in 
analytical and geometrical applications, and which contained a new and extensive 
chapter on the theory of functions, untouched in the original work, and which was 
a veritable incubator of the germinal ideas at the basis of many modern branches 
of mathematics like the theory of determinants and certain recent extensions in 
algebra. The treatment, however, was fragmentary and disjointed. Its unnatural, 
stiff Euclidean movement obliterated the psychological landmarks which are so 
necessary for our guidance in re-making the intellectual conquest of a new and un- 
trodden province. The mastery of a single demonstration, says Schlegel, required 
as much effort as the comprehension of a whole chapter of the Ausdehnungslehre of 
1844. But worst of all, the possibility of a broad mental survey, of a comprehen- 
sive apergu of the development as a whole had been entirely lost. These circum- 
stances, according to Schlegel, were directly accountable for its failure, which was 
even more complete than that of its predecessor. Friedrich Engel, on the other 
hand, the editor of the edition before us, regards the Ausdehnungsiehre of 1862asa 
distinctive advance upon that of 1844—an advance exhibited not only in its greater 
variety and richness of contents, but in its entire formal construction. According 
to him, the foundations of the Ausdehnungslehre of 1844, although brilliant in their 
suggestiveness, were not unequivocally established. Its fundamental conceptions 
were too general and philosophical in character and consequently too devoid of 
palpable contents, to form a solid and trustworthy substructure for a practical work- 
ing-system. Tacit assumptions were necessary for its logical application and devel- 
opment, all of which was remedied in the second work, and the necessity of the 
same demonstrated by the consequent enormous extension of the scope and utility 
of the new method. 

But with whomsoever the truth may lie, certainly the failure of the book could 
not have been more absolute. The work was nowhere reviewed, nowhere men- 
tioned. Grassmann's attempts to obtain a university position again failed. The 





1See his pamphlet Hermann Grassmann, sein Leben und seine Werke (Leipsic: F. A. Brock- 
haus, 1878), a vivid and adequate sketch of Grassmann’s life and career. 
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dream and ambition of his youth melted away. And now this sorrowful spectacle 
is presented tous. At the advanced age of fifty-three he laid aside the studies 
which were soon destined to make his name one of the most famous in Europe and 
began a fresh career with unbroken heart and undampened hope. He took up 
the study of Sanskrit. The vigor and unweariedness with which he devoted his 
energies to the new work were marvellous when we consider his age, disappoint- 
ments, and the diametrically opposed character of his previous studies and habits 
of thought. But more marvellous was his success, which is an astonishing testi- 
mony of the versatility of his genius and talents. Here that reward, which had 
been denied him in his chosen and natural field of effort, crowned his endeavors. 
From the early sixties until shortly before his death in 1877 he worked successfully 

_ at two tremendous undertakings, a dictionary and a ¢ranslation of the Rig-Veda— 
at a time when the material and helps for such work were extremely meagre. His 
first recognition in the academic world came to him as a philologist not as a mathe- 
matician. Not to mention other honors, he was elected a member of the American 
Oriental Society, as he also found here one of his first few individual recognitions 
as a mathematician. 

In the meantime, however, attention had in various mathematical quarters 
been directed to the Ausdchnungslehre of 1844. Hankel, then a yonng Privatdocent 
in Leipsic, had sought to bring it to the fore. Through Clebsch he was elected a 
corresponding member of the Gottingen Society of Sciences. Mention of him be- 
came more and more frequent. Preyer based upon his work a new theory of ‘sen- 
sations. Schlegel elaborated in detail some of the principles of the Ausdehnungs- 
/ehre and now actually a demand for the book arose, the first edition of which by 
a horrible irony of fate was reported by the dealer to have been exhausted. No one 
could account for this silent but terrific demand for the book until it was discovered 
that the whole edition had been used to satiate the Wissensdurst of a paper-mill. 
Yielding to the solicitations of his friends, therefore, Grassmann set to work at the 
preparation of a new edition, which he completed just shortly before his death 
(1877). Several important mathematical and physical papers also were published 
in this period of his incipient fame, which now dawned with full glory upon him as 
his life closed. 

A note of bitterness and regret pervades our contemplation of Grassmann's 
life, for we are constrained to wonder what would have been its fruits had he found 
a more fitting and congenial sphere for the exploitation of his abilities, and had his 
energies not been scattered over so many fields. But that note of bitterness, how- 
ever justified its cause, was never marked in his own career, which was one of 
complaintless serenity and of unceasing devotion to duty and to science. His un- 
selfishness was requited by the love and confidence of his students, colleagues, and 
townsmen, in whose social, intellectual, and artistic advancement (he was a musi- 
cian of ability, too,) he took no mean share. In this modest civic sphere his talents 
shone with unconsciously heightened lustre. 
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There remain of Grassmann's works, presumably to be comprised in this series, 
twenty-four mathematical papers published in Creé/e’s Journal, the Mathematische 
Annatlen, the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Sciences of Gottingen, and Grunert’s 
Archiv; three separate treatises on elementary mathematics, mechanics, and the 
relation of the Ausdehnungslehre to the non-Euclidean geometry; and finally, seven 
papers on various branches of physics. We have merely to add that the present 
volume, the Ausdehnungslehre of 1862, is printed in unusually good form, is richly 
supplied with annotations by the editors, and that in all cases where changes have 
been made in the text, an exact transcript of the original passages is given in an 
Appendix. A good index also adorns the work. Tuomas J. McCormack. 





TRACTATUS DE INTELLECTUS EMENDATIONE. Translated from the Latin of Bene- 
dict de Spinoza by W. Hale White. Translation Revised by Amelia Hutchi- 
son Stirling, M. A. (Edin.). New York: Macmillan & Co. Pages, 62. Price, 
$1.00. 

The T7ractatus de Intellectus Emendatione was one of the earliest works of Spi- 
noza. We learn from the excellent Preface of the translator that Spinoza in a letter 
to Oldenburg in 1661 mentions having written a comp/ete little treatise on the sub- 
ject of the amendment of the understanding but had delayed the publication of it 
on account of the rancor of the theologians. As there is nothing in the present 
Tractatus answering to the points which Spinoza mentions as having developed 
there, the conclusion is natural that the original editors of the present work had in 
their hands only the first draft of the completed treatise, a conjecture confirmed by 
the fact that in the form in which we now have it, there are numerous gaps, lost 
references, and marked crudities and ambiguities of style. Besides, the conclusion 
is totally missing. 

" The purpose of the treatise is the discovery of the highest good and is thus 
moral not speculative. But the method itself is speculative, for according to Spi- 
noza's view although speculation is not in itself the goal, it is yet the way by which 
the goal is to be reached. Consequently, for attaining the highest good, the refor- 
mation of intellectual procedure is the first thing to be taken in hand, and Spinoza 
accordingly describes his four modes of arriving at knowledge, all of which are now 
perfectly familiar to students of philosophy. Afterwards he takes up the problem 
of certainty and handles it in an interesting manner. ‘‘How do I know that I 
know?” ‘How am I sure that all science is not a delusion ?’’ In all such inter- 
rogations he detects ‘‘the sophistry of the infinite regress.” ‘‘If it be necessary 
that I should know that I know, it is necessary that I should know that I know 


that I know.” 

Interesting is his application of the same sophistry to prove that no tool which 
men use could ever have been invented. ‘‘It is the same with tools; and the 
‘‘argument proceeds in the same way. For example, in order that iron may be 
‘* forged, we need a hammer; and if we are to have a hammer, we must make one. 
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‘‘To this end we need another hammer and other instruments ; and to obtain these 
‘‘we shall need other instruments and so on ad infinitum, Thus anybody might 
‘‘fruitlessly endeavor to prove that men are unable to forge iron. But inasmuch 
‘‘as men at the beginning, with instruments furnished by nature, were able to make 
‘‘certain very easy things, although with great labor and imperfectly, and with 
‘these, when they were finished, made other and more difficult things with less 
‘labor and more perfectly, and thus by degrees, advancing from the most simple 
‘‘productions to tools, and from tools to other productions and tools, were able to 
‘‘accomplish with small labor so many and such difficult things, so also the intel- 
‘*lect, by its own native force, forms for itself intellectual instruments by which it 
‘‘acquires additional strength for other intellectual works, and from these works, 
‘‘other instruments or power of further discovery, and thus by degrees advances 
‘‘until it reaches the pinnacle of wisdom. That this is the way in which the in- 
‘‘tellect proceeds will be easily seen, provided only we understand what is the 
‘method of investigating the truth, and what are those instruments furnished by 
‘‘nature which alone are required for the production of other instruments from 
‘them in order to advance further.” 

Afterwards, follows a discussion of true or adequate ideas, of ideas of fancy, 
of false ideas and doubtful ideas. The second part of the method consists in ‘‘lay- 
ing down rules whereby unknown things may be perceived in accordance with the 
standard of the true idea.” The treatise breaks off abruptly with the remarks sup- 
plied by the old editors—Xeliqua desiderantur. Nevertheless, as the old editors 
remark, despite the defects in the book, ‘‘it contains much that is remarkable and 
useful and not a little profitable to the sincere inquirer after truth.” The unsigned 
preface preceding the translation is a lucid and exemplary piece of work. 

The price of the book is rather high. T. J. McC. 


On GERMINAL SELECTION. By August Weismann. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co. 1896. Pages, xii, 61. Price, 25 Cents. 


Professor Weismann's Essay on Germinal Selection, which was originally an 
address delivered before the International Congress of Zodlogists at Leyden, in Sep- 
tember last, appeared first in 7he Monist for January, 1896, and not until afterwards 
in its original German version. In its present form it has been enriched by an ap- 
pendix of thirteen pages discussing the history, bibliography, and present status of 
such questions as natural and chemical selection, variation and mutation, definitely 
directed variation, ultimate vital units, utility, internal evolutionary forces, etc., 
and further by a preface of twelve pages in which Professor Weismann sets forth 
his views on the method of scientific research, and defends the principles by which 
he has been guided in the elaboration of his theory of heredity and of his present 
doctrine of Germinal Selection. With regard to Germinal Selection itself, little 
need be said here, as its details are presumably already familiar to our readers. 
Its object is a rehabilitation of the principle of selection which outwardly seems 
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endangered by the upshot of recent researches, and the demolition of which would 
in Weismann's view be synonymous with the renunciation of all inquiry concern- 
ing the causal relation of vital phenomena. ‘‘ Knowing this factor,” he says, ‘‘we 
‘remove, it seems to me, the patent contradiction of the assumption that the gen- 
‘‘eral fitness of organisms, or the adaptations mecessary to their existence, are pro- 
‘*duced by accidental variations—a contradiction which formed a serious stumbling- 
‘‘blockto'the theory of selection. Though still assuming that the primary variations 
‘‘are ‘‘accidental,” I yet hope to have demonstrated that “aninterior mech 

‘*exists which compels them to go on increasing in a definite direction, the moment 
‘*selection intervenes. Definitely directed variation exists, but not predestined 
‘‘variation, running on independently of the life-conditions of the organism, as 
“Naegeli, to mention the most extreme advocate of this doctrine, has assumed ; on 
‘‘the contrary, the variation is such as is elicited and controlled by those conditions 





‘themselves though indirectly.” 

Interesting and valuable to scientists who have not pondered deeply on the 
ways of their work, are his remarks on the réle of imagination in research and on 
the function of theory. He claims for his determinants and ids the same position 
in biological theory that Maxwell claimed for his mechanical fictions in the province 
of electricity. He regards them merely as representative models or pictures, or 
rather as analogues, by the manipulation of which we can mentally follow out the 
course and development of nature. If our theories serve this end, they have ful- 
filled their purpose. He contends there is absolutely no other choice left for us in 
the field of heredity. The problem is too minute for developmental mechanics ever 
to think of mastering it. In the place of facts impossible to observe, therefore, he 
claims to have put a theory based on facts, by the mutual interaction of which the 
approximate truth will be reached. 

The value of the pamphlet, which appears in a very cheap but substantial form, 
as a number of the Religion of Science Library, is enhanced by the addition of an 
index. x. 


InpucTive Locic. By Wm. G. Ballantine, President of Oberlin College. Boston 
and London: Ginn & Co. 1896. Pages, 174. Price, go cents. 

The student of logic must not expect to find in this booklet by the President of 
Oberlin College an exhaustive and original examination of the principles of induc- 
tive reasoning, but simply an attempt to ‘‘reproduce some of the excellencies"’ of 
Dr. Fowler's ‘‘bright and interesting" work, the Elements of Inductive Logic, while 
essaying to substitute a sounder analysis of fundamental principles. The manner 
in which the book has been compiled is based upon that of most of the newer text- 
books of logic, such as Jevons. Numerous extracts from scientific treatises have 
been cited as practical examples of reasoning and the discussion of the principles 
based upon the data therein found. These extracts are well chosen and eminently 
designed to enliven and diversify the study of the subject. In the presentation of 
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his points, whether original or borrowed, Mr. Ballantine is concise and clear, 
Altogether, the book is well adapted to intermediate academic instruction, although 
at the particular elementary stage of the educational course for which it is most 
suitable, most pupils have not yet attained a scientific grasp and breadth of vision 
which makes such a study a profitable undertaking. Into the author's points of 
logical doctrine we cannot enter. pxpK, 


Buppuism In TRANSLATIONS. By Henry Clarke Warren. Cambridge: Harvard 


University. 1896. Pages, 520. Price, $1.20. 

Mr. Henry Clarke Warren's book on Buddhism, will at once take a prominent 
place among Buddhistic publications. It is the first systematic collection of original 
translations from the southern canon of Buddhistic Scriptures, including not only 
passages of those books which have become accessible through the translations of 
other Pali scholars, but also new materials, for instance, selections from the Vi- 
sudhimagga which had to be translated from manuscripts. 

While Mr. Warren's book is to be recommended as an indispensable vade-mecum 
to all those who for one reason or another are interested in Buddhism, we must 
here state at once that the uninitiated will, naturally and necessarily, encounter 
great difficulties, for to appreciate the book one ought to understand the conditions 
under which Buddhism originated and the significance of the terms 4tman, karma, 
nirvana, etc., not only in their etymologies and definitions but also in their emo- 
tional potencies. Nirvana may correctly be translated by extinction, but the word 
extinction does not find that same echo in our souls as nirvana does in the souls of 
Buddhists to whom it is identical with a radical extinction of evil, sin, iniquity, 
pain, passion, hatred, and selfishness, which is regarded as the establishment of 
the highest bliss imaginable. Nirvana corresponds to the Christian ‘‘heaven," yet 
it would be a mistake to translate it by the word ‘‘ heaven”’; for that which is com- 
monly thought of when we speak of heaven, an eternal jubilee and glorification of 
God, would not be regarded as the highest bliss by Buddhists.. There may be, 
and there are, according to Buddhist conceptions, inhabitants of heaven who have 
not as yet attained nirvdna. 

Mr. Warren has translated 4tman by ‘‘ego," and sometimes by ‘‘self,” and 
these words are the best rendering that can be found ; but we must always bear in 
mind that 4tman according to the definition of the Brahman philosophy in Bud- 
dha’s days meant the “self” in the sense of an immutable, eternal soul-essence of 
man. The 4tman was supposed to be that essential part of the soul which remains 
the same in all changes, and conditions the identity of a person; it was thought to 
be the soul itself, and was regarded as a distinct being, distinct from all faculties 
of the soul and distinct also from all soul-activity. Since Buddhism teaches that 
nothing is stable in this world, it naturally denies the existence of an A4tman. 

Buddhism, of course, does not deny the existence of an ego in the sense of the 
existence of self-consciousness. It only denies the metaphysical assumption that 
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the unity of man’s self-consciousness implies that it isan immutable unit. Man's 
personality is by Buddha conceived as a compound, which as such is subject to the 
law of dissolution. While the existence of an 4tman in the technical sense of the 
Brahman psychology is openly and squarely disavowed, the word 4tman is never- 
theless used in the common significance of ‘‘self." Thus we meet in the Dharma- 
pada with such passages as this: ‘‘Self is the Lord? Who else should be Lord?” 
(verse 160), and ‘‘a man who controls himself enters the untrodden land through 
his own self-controlled self '’ (verse 323). But this ‘‘self" is the conscious condi- 
tion that is expressed in the words ‘‘I will,” and not the eternal 4tman of the Brah- 
man sages, it means “‘ self’ as we use the word in common parlance. 

The truth is reiterated that all things in this world are compounds, and com- 
pounds are subject to the law of dissolution. There is an absolute non-existence 
of an Atman, of a stable, immutable, soul-substance, and thus Buddhism naturally 
appears at first sight as nihilistic. It seems to deny all that which according to the 
usual conception of the soul seems to be of value, and we may wonder why Bud- 
dhism appeared acceptable to anybody. Here lies the difficulty of comprehending 
Buddhism, and even some of its best expounders have failed to understand it prop- 
erly. Men like Oldenberg look upon Buddhism as an ill-concealed negativism, and 
when the Buddha refuses to answer certain questions, such as whether the saint 
will live on after death or be annihilated, Oldenberg believes that the Buddha 
shirks an answer because he fears to shock the weak-minded hearer who would not 
be able to stand the full truth which clearly pointed to the reply that a saint would 
be annihilated after death. Mr. Warren here sees deeper than Oldenberg. Mr. 
Warren declares in his introductory discourse to Chapter II. that all the ques- 
tions which Buddha left unanswered touch problems which according to his doc- 
trines were out of court, ‘‘for these questions take for granted what he denies, 
‘*hence he refuses to give a Yes or No answer, just as any one of us might be ex- 
‘‘cused for doing, in case any one were to be so impolite as to ask ‘ Have you left 
‘* off beating your mother ?’ The truth of no one of these theories could be allowed. 
‘They are one and all heretical and incompatible with his doctrine.” 

Most palpable is this in a chapter taken from the Digha-Nikaya, § 67, pp. 310- 
311. Here a certain priest wants the question answered, ‘‘ Where do these four ele- 
ments, to-wit, the earthy element, the watery element, the fiery element, and the 
windy element, utterly cease?" He addresses all the sages, kings, and gods, until 
at last he comes to Brahma himself, and Brahma spoke to the priest as follows : 
‘I, O priest, am Brahma, Great Brahma, the Supreme Being, the Unsurpassed, 
the Perceiver of All Things, the Controller, the Lord of All, the Maker, the Fash- 
ioner, the Chief, the Victor, the Ruler, the Father of All Beings Who Have Been 
and Are to Be." 

The questioner not without a tinge of irony objects to this, saying : ‘‘ My friend, 
Iam not asking you, are you Brahma, Great Brahma, the Supreme Being, etc. ? 
but I ask you ‘ Where do these four elements utterly cease ?’"" Brahma repeats his 
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self-glorifying speech three times, and then he takes the questioner by the arm, 
leads him aside, and speaks to him as follows : 

‘*O priest, these gods of my suite believe as follows: ‘Brahma sees all things; 
** knows all things; has penetrated all things.’ Therefore was it that I did not 
‘‘answer you in their presence. I, O priest, do not know where these four ele- 
‘*ments, to-wit, the earthy element, the watery element, the fiery element, and the 
‘windy element utterly cease. Therefore it was a sin and a crime, O priest, that 
‘*you left the Blessed One, and went elsewhere in quest of an answer to this ques- 
‘*tion. Turn back, O priest, and having drawn near to the Blessed One, ask him 
‘*this question, and as the Blessed One shall explain unto you, so believe.” 

When the priest appears before the Blessed One, the latter says after some 
ntroductory remarks: ‘‘O priest, this question ought never to have been put thus, 
‘Reverend Sir, where do these four elements, to-wit, the earthy element, the 
watery element, the fiery element, and the windy element utterly cease?’ But 
this, O priest, is how the question should have been put : 

‘*O where doth water, where doth earth, 
And fire, and wind no footing find ? 
And where doth long, and where doth short 
And fine and coarse and good and bad, 
And where do name and form both cease, 
And turn to utter nothingness? 


‘* And the answer is : 
‘*In consciousness invisible 

And infinite, of radiance bright, 
O there doth water, there doth earth, 
And fire and wind no footing find. 
And there doth long, and there doth short, 
And fine and coarse and good and bad, 
And there do name and form both cease 
And utter nothingness become. 
And then, when consciousness hath ceased, 
This all hath turned to nothingness." 


Here Buddha directly states that the question ‘‘ ought never to have been put 
thus,” which means that the problem is wrongly formulated. The four elements do 
not utterly cease, but they only do not find a footing in him who has surrendered 
all attachment, who is free from desire, who has attained nirvana. 

The standpoint which Buddha assumes is so radically different from the stand- 
point of the Brahmans that their most important problems become irrelevant. The 
A4tman does not exist, and therefore the attainment of nirvana, consisting in the 


getting rid of illusion, is not an annihilation, for there is nothing to be annihilated. 
The reality of the world remains real as before. The first fault is that man thinks 
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of himself as an individual 4tman which produces the fear of annihilation in death. 
The question whether man’s self, his 4tman, is annihilated in death or preserved, 
has no sense. 

Buddha denies on the one hand the reality of an immutable being, of the 
4vtu¢ bv or Absolute Being such as it was conceived by the Eleatics, and on the other 
hand he denies the illusoriness of our experience and our deeds. Buddha is not an 
idealist in the sense that existence should be regarded as a sham. Avoiding the two 
extremes, he calls his doctrine the ‘‘ middle doctrine." 

But what is the reality that according to Buddha is real? Reality according 
to Buddha consists in the processes that are taking place, and the reality of living 
beings consists in their deeds. Reality is doing or acting, as the Germans call it 
wirken. Reality is Wirklichkeit. Buddha's doctrine is a strict monism. He does 
not divide the world into a creator and a creation, a doer and deeds, an enjoyer and 
enjoyment. Doing exists and the doer is a name given to the doing, as constituted 
by the groups of existence. There is arma but no @¢man. Thus the world as it 
exists is a system of actions that are taking place, and every living being is the exact 
result of its own karma. The evil as well as the good is our own making, and of 
course every individual must be regarded as the present incorporation of a long 
history. It is the result of a development in previous lives. Individuals in the 
proper sense of the word, accordingly, do not exist. The individual as we conceive 
it is only a temporary incarnation of its own life-history, and it is this doctrine of 
deeds, or karma, which makes Buddhism so much akin to the theory of evolution. 

The term ‘‘karma” has two meanings: first, it means deed, that is to say, the 
performance of definite actions, and then, the character which is constituted through 
deeds. Deeds leave traces and establish habits by repetition. They constitute 
what we call character, and while there is no 4tman which transmigrates from one 
individual to another, there is a rebirth of character. The same characters appear 
again and again and perpetuate the species. In this way they constitute a concep- 
tion which is not unlike the Christian idea of immortality. Mr. Warren says 
(p. 210): ‘‘It is the character of our friend, his particular set of deeds, or karma, 
‘‘that we think of as surviving death, and this is exactly what the Buddhists do,— 
‘the only difference being that we claim the existence of an ego. ... The reader 
‘* will see, I think, that the two doctrines are really very similar, if we but leave the 
‘* postulation of an ego out of the question.” 

After these expositions we can explain what the Buddha regarded as the essence 
of our own being. Man has no right to call anything his own that he will lose again, 
not his property, not his family, not his slaves, not even his own body, and the 
present manifestations of his consciousness. His own consists in his karma, in the 
deeds which he performs, for they survive after death. This doctrine finds ex- 
pression in the following verses : 

‘‘Nor grain, nor wealth, nor store of gold and silver, 
Not one amongst his women-folk and children, 
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Nor slave, domestic, hired man, 
Nor any one that eats his bread, 
Can follow him who leaves this life, 
But all things must be left behind. 


‘*But every deed a man performs, 
With body, or with voice, or mind, 
‘Tis this that he can call his own, 
This with him take as he goes hence. 
This is what follows after him, 

And like a shadow ne'er departs. 


‘* Let all, then, noble deeds perform, 
A treasure-store for future weal ; 
For merit gained this life within, 
Will yield a blessing in the next." 


Buddha's doctrine is, in one word, anti-metaphysical. He denies the thing-in-itself, 
the 4tman, the eternal, as a substance or entity. There is nothing permanent ex- 
cept the eternal truth that can be gained by enlightenment. 

While Buddha's system was a definite philosophy which in spite of the many 
corruptions of the P4li texts is in its outlines very clearly set forth, we cannot help 
admiring the practical spirit of the Great Teacher, the influence of which lasted for 
millenniums and will probably never be obliterated in his followers, even where 
they have degenerated and are in utter ignorance of the significance of his doc- 
trines. Mr. Warren says of the Buddha in his introductory discourse to the first 
chapter : ‘‘In reading the PAli Scriptures one is impressed with the strong personal 
** influence exercised by the Buddha over the hearts of his followers. He was re- 
‘* garded not as a mere formulator of dry metaphysical propositions, but as a very 
‘*wise and compassionate friend of his fellow-men. He was full of tact, and all 
‘*his ways were ways of peace. To allay discord he would tell a little story or fable 
‘with a moral, and his epithet for one of whom he disapproved was merely ‘vain 
‘‘man.’ Anger, in fact, had no place in his character, and the reader of this book 
‘* will find that it had equally none in his religio-philosophic system." P. C. 


BuaktT1 Sataka. By Réma Chandrabhdrati, With a Commentary by the Rev. C. 
A. Seelakkhandha Thera. Darjeeling: Buddhist Text Society of India. 1896. 

The Bhakti Sataeka, or ‘‘ Hundred Lines of Faith," written in the beginning of 

the thirteenth century A. D. by Sri Rama Chandrabhérati, a pupil of Sri Rahula 
Sangha Raja, illustrates ‘the virtues of the Buddha. The Rev. C. A. Seelakkhan- 
dha, of the Sailabimbarama Vihara at Dodauduwa, Ceylon, has undertaken to edit 
the Bhakti Sataka with a commentary, trusting that on account of its excellent style 
and the information it contains on Buddhism the poem will prove a very useful 


Sanskrit Reader for beginners. 
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The Reverend Seelakkhandha says in the preface : 

‘‘As it is my earnest desire to make the Bhakti Sataka useful to those who are, 
‘‘at present, only imperfectly acquainted with Buddhism, I have written this com- 
‘*mentary called Ratnamala to enable them to easily understand the real meaning 
‘‘of the text in accordance with the rules of Buddhism. In many instances, I have 
‘quoted from other works on Buddhism. The author, Pandit Rama Chandrabha- 
‘‘yati, having thoroughly acquainted himself with the tenets of Lord Buddha and 
‘‘also with the accepted interpretation of his doctrine, and having accepted the 
‘‘trath, as it is the duty of every learned man, and also having realised that there 
‘tis nothing more important than happiness in our next birth, followed the religion 
‘‘ of his conviction.” XN Kps. 


Tue Literary StTupy OF THE Bisce. An Account of the Leading Forms of Liter- 
ature Represented in the Sacred Writings. Intended for English Readers. 
By Richard G. Moulton, M. A. (Cambr.), Ph. D. (Penna.), Professor of Lit- 
erature in English in the University of Chicago. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 1895. Pages, 533. 

Tue Mopern Reaper's Bistg. A Series of Works from the Sacred Scriptures, 
Presented in Modern Literary Form. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Richard G. Moulton. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. In 
small 18 mo. Volumes. Cloth, extra. Price, 50 cents each. 


There is no need of the apology which Professor Moulton prefixes to his introduc- 
tory remarks to the first of these works, touching its being a new increase to the num- 
ber of books on the Bible. The work which he has attempted is so important, and 
the fruits which it is likely to bear are so tremendous, that one wonders the task 
was not attempted in English long before, although of a magnitude that would nat- 
urally repel anybody but a trained and indefatigable scholar. His work has been 
based upon the belief, ‘‘that the natural interest of sacred literature is consider- 
ably impaired by the form in which the Bible is usually read.” The proper ar- 
rangement of the printed page, the distinction between prose and verse, the inser- 
tion of the names of speakers in dialogue, the assignment of characteristic titles, 
and the inclusion of a mass of totally diverse kinds of literature higgledy-piggledy 
in a single volume are matters of convenience and inconvenience which have never 
been considered in the editing of Bibles, and the lack of which, or the presence of 
which, has rendered the reading of Scripture if not a positive bore yet highly re- 
pellent to all except the most devout and untiring minds. The aversion of the 
average cultured reader to perusals of Scripture is certainly not based upon its 
lack of intrinsic interest. No one who has read such glowing and impassioned 
treatments of the literary prophets as are to be found in books like Cornill's Proph- 
ets of Israel can for a moment doubt the importance and fascination of the history 
and literature of this people. We may go farther than Professor Moulton and say 
that the fewness of those to whom the Bible appeals as literature is not due ¢# part 
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but is due almost entirely to the forbidding form in which we allow the Bible to be 
presented to us. ‘‘ Let the reader imagine the poems of Wordsworth, the plays of 
‘Shakespeare, the essays of Bacon, and the histories of Motley to be bound to- 
‘*gether in a single volume; let him suppose the titles of the poems and essays cut 
‘out, and the names of speakers and divisions of speeches removed, the whole di- 
‘vided up into sentences of a convenient length for parsing, and again into lessons 
*‘containing a larger or smaller number of these sentences. If the reader can 
‘carry his imagination through these processes, he will have before him a fair 
‘* parallel to the literary form in which the Bible has come to the modern reader.” 

As the author well says, here is common ground—this literary appreciation of 
Scripture—upon which the devout believer, the free thinker, the reverent scholar, 
and even opposing schools of criticism may meet. He has not attempted to embrace 
in his work all of the wide field denominated the literary study of the Bible, but 
has devoted most of his research and thought to one single aspect of the subject— 
the treatment of literary morphology: ‘‘how to distinguish one literary composition 
‘*from another, to say exactly where each begins and ends; to recognise Epic, Lyric, 
‘tand other forms as they appear in their biblical dress, as well as to distinguish 
‘literary forms special to the Sacred writers.” Hence has sprung the sub-title of 
the book—‘‘An Account of the Leading Forms of Literature Represented in the 
Sacred Writings.” The whole thus works up to what the author has called ‘‘A 
Literary Index of the Bible,” ranging from Genesis to Revelation, and including 
the Apocryphal books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. Using this Index, Professor 
Moulton says: ‘‘A student might mark these divisions and titles in the margin of 
his Revised Version, and so do for his Bible what the printer would do for all lit- 
erature.” The preferable plan, however, would be for the student to use the single 
volumes of Professor Moulton's Modern Reader's Bible Series, where this work has 
been done upon the actual printed page in excellent letter-press and typography. 

Criticism and religious interpretation Professor Moulton leaves aside. Fora 
literary appreciation, say of Deuteronomy, it is a matter of no import, he contends, 
whether this work was a composition of Moses or whether it was a fiction of the 
age of Josiah. Indifferent, however, as are the results of the Higher Criticism to a 
purely literary appreciation of the Bible, it is interesting to note that the literary 
treatment has often weighty suggestions to offer to the historical treatment. Asa 
characteristic example Professor Moulton chooses a group of verses in the Book of 
Micah where even a casual reader remarks a sharply contrasted change of tone. 
Wellhausen sees in this changed tone evidence of a new composition. ‘‘ Between 
verse 6 and verse 7," he says, ‘‘there yawns a century.” ‘‘ What really yawns be- 
tween the verses," retorts Professor Moulton, ‘‘is simply a change of speakers." 
On the obvious assumption that the latter part of Micah is dramatic, all, in the 
Professor's view, is explained. 

Another point of difference between the historical and literary treatments has 
regard to the ‘‘genuineness” of compositions. In the Higher Criticism ‘‘interpo- 
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lations” and ‘‘accretions” are frequently alluded to as something illegitimate. 
Professor Moulton rejects this imputation. In floating literature, such as the He- 
brew literature largely was, there is no analogue of the modern idea of ‘‘original- 
ity.” ‘‘My contention is that, whatever may be the truth as to dates, all the sec- 
‘‘tions of such a poem as od are equally ‘genuine.’ And as a matter of literary 
‘analysis, I find the speeches of Elihu and the Divine Intervention, from whatever 
‘‘sources they may have come, carrying forward the previous movement of the 
‘poem to a natural dramatic climax, and in literary effect as striking as any part 
“‘of the book."’ 

It remains for us to mention one additional point upon which Professor Moul- 
ton lays special emphasis—the place in liberal education of the Bible as literature. 
His plea on this head rises to the pitch of eloquence. He condemns the Medizval 
narrowness and Renaissance paganism which compels our youth to draw their 
life's inspiration from the sensuous ideals of Greek and Roman antiquity, while 
neglecting the grand moral productions of Hebrew thought. ‘‘It is surely good 
‘‘that our youth, during the formative period, should have displayed to them in a 
‘literary dress as brilliant as that of Greek literature—in lyrics which Pindar can- 
‘‘not surpass, in rhetoric as forcible as that of Demosthenes, or contemplative 
‘‘prose not inferior to Plato'’s—a people dominated by an utter passion for right- 
‘*eousness, a people whose ideas of purity, of infinite good, of universal order, of 
‘‘faith in the irresistible downfall of all moral evil, moved to a poetic passion as 
‘*fervid, and speech as musical, as when Sappho sang of love, or Zschylos thun- 
‘*dered his deep notes of destiny.”’ 

There is no gainsaying the wisdom and appositeness of this plea, and it is com- 
mendable that this ethical consideration, aiming at the formation of a nation’s hab- 
its and thoughts, should in the production of the book have outweighed, or at least 
counterbalanced, matters of purely zsthetical and literary import. For literature 
and art are the handmaids, not the objects of life. 

The work itself is divided into five ‘‘Books," exclusive of Introduction and 
Appendices. The Introduction takes up the Book of Job as a typical example and 
shows the various kinds of literary interest illustrated by it. It is found to contain 
specimens of epic, lyric, and dramatic composition, to have a philosophical and 
scientific interest, an interest of prophecy, and an adscititious interest in respect to 
rhetoric and versification. These ‘‘interests,” and others, are then developed and 
applied in the six Books of the work, which bear respectively the titles: ‘‘ Literary 
Classification Applied to the Sacred Scriptures;” ‘‘ Lyric Poetry of the Bible ;" 
‘‘ Biblical History and Epic;" ‘‘The Philosophy of the Bible, or Wisdom Liter- 
ature;" ‘Biblical Literature of Prophecy;" ‘‘The Biblical Literature of Rhet- 
oric.” The Appendices are exhaustive and valuable, and give much needful mate- 
rial for the general reader in his study of the literary morphology of the Bible. 

On the whole, Zhe Literary Study of the Bible forms an excellent companion- 
book and guide to the little volumes which are issuing in 7he Modern Reader's 
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Bible Series, published by Macmillan, and arranged and edited by the same author. 
In this series the following, composing the Wisdom series, have already appeared : 
‘‘The Proverbs;” ‘‘Ecclesiasticus;" ‘‘ Ecclesiastes—Wisdom of Solomon;” and 
the ‘‘ Book of Job.” Each is provided with a special introduction, table of con- 
tents, prologues, epilogues, annotations, etc.,—everything in the style of a modern 
book. Their handy form, the elegance and taste displayed by both editor and pub- 
lisher make them unusually attractive volumes. 
Tuomas J. McCormack. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 1765-1865. By Edward Channing, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. Cambridge [Eng- 
land]: University Press. 1896. [Cambridge Historical Series. ] 

So much has been said of the extent to which present relations between Amer- 
ica and England are affected by instructions given in school concerning their old 
disputes and conflicts, that opportuneness will be at once conceded to the present 
volume. It is written especially for English readers, and comes with every guar- 
antee of competency and fairness, as well as with the promise of enabling English- 
men to review, from the American standpoint, a century in which the histories of 
the two nations can hardly at any point be disconnected. The century is happily 
chosen. The first chapter, of forty pages, is a condensed and valuable prologue in 
which the colonial conditions and events which prepared the arena and led on to 
the struggles for nationality, are presented in broad outlines. Between the spring 
of 1765, when the Stamp-Act was imposed by Parliament, and the spring of 1865, 
when the restored Union was cemented by the blood of President Lincoln, lies the 
continuous history of American nationality, and Dr. Channing has shown good 
workmanship in compressing this century of events in the space of three hundred 
pages. Of course in that space, determined, no doubt, by editorial exigencies, 
some salient matters are necessarily omitted; but some suppressions are question- 
able. The proceedings of Governors Tryon in North Carolina and Dunmore in 
Virginia in fanning popular rage might at least have been referred to, though less 
striking than the case of Hutchinson in Massachusetts who was the first to put 
‘‘independence" into the New England head. In trying to suppress the Tea 
troubles, he ‘‘rashly began an academic discussion as to the rights and duties of 
the colonists, proving conclusively that the position assumed by the colonists was 
unsound and that they must either submit or become independent.” Dr. Channing 
regards the Stamp Act as constitutional but inexpedient. He is perhaps a little too 
tender in passing over the arrogant attitude of the English government towards 
American petitions, and the gratuitous ungraciousness which accompanied the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act with a Declaratory Act affirming the right ‘‘to bind the col- 
onies and people of America, subjects of the crown of Great Britain, in all cases 
whatsoever.” Lord North told George III. that it was this Act, mere waste paper, 


which hurt the Americans most. 
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As a rule Dr. Channing avoids more than could be wished the sore points in 
his story for English readers, but in one instance we find a curious example of the 
permanence of unhistoric traditions even in seats of learning.: Thus, in writing of 
the surrender of Burgoyne (page 92), he says: 

‘‘The Saratoga Convention stipulated that British soldiers should embark on 
‘‘transports to be provided by their government, and should not serve again in 
‘*North America until exchanged. Weakness or good nature had induced Gates to 
‘‘grant these terms. The convention was not carried out in good faith by either 
‘‘party to it. The public property was not again given up by the British, and a 
‘*demand for a descriptive list of the prisoners drew from Burgoyne some ill- 
‘advised words to the effect that the Convention had been broken by the Ameri- 
‘‘cans. These things, trifling in themselves, may be held, in some slight degree, 
‘to justify the Continental Congress in its refusal to ratify the Convention. The 
‘-real reason, however, for that action seems to have been a natural fear on the 
‘*part of the French government lest the Convention troops should be used against 
‘‘them in Europe. On moral grounds this action of Congress cannot be defended, 
‘‘but legally it was justifiable.” 

Documents cited in Fonblanque’s Life of Burgoyne show that Gates's terms 
were the alternative of a life-and-death struggle; that there was not the slightest 
departure from good faith on the British side; and the justice of Burgoyne's ‘‘ill- 
advised words" is now justified by an authority which relieves the French of all 
participation in the matter. This authority is no less than that of Washington 
himself who, in a letter to the President of Congress (November 26, 1777), reminds 
him that so soon as the surrendered troops reach England, ‘‘the most scrupulous 
and virtuous observance of the convention will justify the ministry in placing them 
in garrison, and sending out others to reinforce General Howe.” This letter will be 


found in Ford's ‘‘ Writings of Washington,” Vol. VI., page 225, and in the same’ 


volume, pages 245-248, 283, 293, 369, may be found further letters and notes of 
the means by which fulfilment of the convention was avoided. 

Dr. Channing is generally careful in his treatment of international points, of 
later periods, so far as England is concerned, though, he occasionally makes ques- 
tionable remarks. Thus, with regard to the Ashburton treaty it is said (p. 227): 
‘It appears, however, that had Webster been correctly informed, he need not 
have yielded as much as he did as to the north-eastern boundary of Maine.” The 
Secretary of State (Webster) had in his desk the red-lined map used by Franklin 
at the treaty of 1783, which coincided with the boundary claimed by England, and 
it is doubtful whether he would have got so much had this evidence been known to 
Lord Ashburton. (far/. Debates, LXVII, 1183.) 

The sixty-six pages allotted to the late Civil War are written with fairness to 
the South, but not always with due recognition of the small wires on which hung 
great weights, ‘‘The ‘ Horror of Fredericksburg’ ’’ (December 13, 1862), says Dr. 
Channing, ‘‘cost the Union army thirteen thousand men," but it might have been 
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added that the whole army might have been destroyed but for Lee’s reluctance to 
shell the beloved little town, a tenderness which permitted Burnside’s army to cross 
the Rappahannock on pontoons during the night. ‘‘ The people of the western part 
of Virginia," says our author, ‘‘had no sympathy with secession. They were out- 
voted in the State Convention by the delegates from the eastern part of the State.” 
But a majority of the eastern delegates were also opposed to secession, and the 
Virginia Convention was carried for secession solely by President Lincoln’s pro- 
clamation of April 15, 1861, calling upon the States, Virginia included, for seventy- 
five thousand militiamen to march against the seven States which had seceded. 
That demand on the Virginians to march against their Southern brethren came 
while the State Convention was in session, and turned the Unionist majority into a 
minority. Had the President's proclamation been delayed a day or two, at most, 
Virginia would have adhered to the Union, for another Convention was impossible. 
It is doubtful whether without Virginia the Confederacy could have made much 
headway, and it is certain that our historian would not have had to record the 
startling figures that the war, in its two thousand four hundred actions, cost the 
whole country a million lives, and two thousand million pounds sterling. This may 
appear a moderate cost for what Dr. Channing regards as the result—settlement 
of the ‘‘two questions of slavery and nationality’; but as he declares the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, as to the right of secession, as ‘‘historically uncertain,” 
it seems strange that among the constitutional amendments that have grown out of 
the war none should affirm the inviolability of the Union. 

Dr. Channing's little book is so well written, and in some matters so instructive, 
that with some revision and amendment in the light of historic justice, it might 
serve for educational uses. Unfortunately the Professor does not escape from the 
ruts worn by some of his predecessors, even though their traditional errors have 
‘been revealed by recent investigators. Prejudice is apt to be tyrannous in propor- 
tion to the importance of the things involved; and in American history especially 
the most vital questions are connected with certain eminent men on whom the his- 
torian’s judgment cannot be pronounced uncritically without misleading his readers 
in matters more important than any individual. A Harvard professor—shall we 
say a Channing ?—might be expected to speak with discrimination even of Tom 
Paine; but if that were too much to ask, surely he should not write of any historic 
figure in the following way: ‘‘Charles Lee, a renegade Englishman, committed 
treason many times; and of Horatio Gates, a recent immigrant. to Virginia, it is 
difficult to speak with calmness. He was self-sufficient and cowardly; and he 
treated his subordinates with a spirit of unfairness and jealousy hardly to be con- 
ceived.” If Dr. Channing possesses fresh information concerning these men, it 
should have been here adduced ; so far as the facts have been published, it is left 
doubtful whether Lee was ever disloyal at heart to the American cause, and the 
charge of cowardice against Gates has never been proved. He did not anticipate 
his victory at Saratoga, and had prudently prepared means for retreat if necessary, 
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but we cannot think much would ever have been heard of this, or of Charles Lee's 
‘‘treason,” if the two men had not been accused of slighting Washington. Of 
Washington Dr. Channing says: ‘‘Asa man, and as a leader of men, George Wash- 
‘‘ington occupies an unique position among historic personages of ancient and 
‘‘modern times. Other men have been more brilliant than he; but in no other 
‘‘man have considerable abilities been combined with absolute honesty and stead- 
‘‘fastness of purpose as they were in him.” With such a view of the chieftain it 
must require exceptional self-restraint not to offer up promptly on his altar any 
one on whom he frowned, and our author's failures to exercise this self-restraint 
mar his history at several important points. Thus, he says of the Minister of the 
French Republic (1793): 

‘* Landing at Charleston, Genet at once began the fitting out of privateers, and 
‘*seemed disposed to use the soil of the United States as if it were French territory. 
‘‘Jefferson advised him to be moderate in his actions; but Genet not only broke 
‘‘promises he had made to the Secretary of State, but he defied the Government. 
‘*Washington, after mature deliberation, decided to: regard the treaty of 1778 as 
‘‘not binding in this case... .. Genet then appealed to the people against Wash- 
‘‘ington" (p. 148). 

Whether Genet broke any promises to the Secretary of State (Jefferson), or 
the latter broke his promises to Genet, is a question of veracity between the two 
men, and as our author describes Jefferson as ‘‘a political inventor,” and ‘‘ work- 
ing in the dark," it would seem that the notoriously frank and undiplomatic Genet 
might fairly claim his verdict. But as to the alleged appeal of Genet to the people 
against Washington, it was not charged at the time, but only that he had been 
heard to threaten that he would doso. This charge was made by John Jay and 
Rufus King, who were compelled to name Mr. Dallas as the man who heard the 
threat, and this drew from Dallas a complete denial of their story. The docu- 
ments were all printed in the American Historical Register, November 1866. 

Edmund Randolph, on whom the crisis of Washington's presidential career 
turned, is not even mentioned in Dr. Channing's book! 

Another man unfortunate enough to fall under Washington's disapprobation 
was Monroe, who was the United States Minister in Paris during the excitement 
there over the British Treaty of 1795. ‘‘Instead,” says Dr. Channing, ‘‘of trying 
to reconcile the French government to Jay's treaty, he increased the irritation 
which was felt in France by his petulant and undignified conduct, and returned to 
the United States in disgrace.’’ On the contrary, Monroe, despite his dislike of 
the Treaty, had almost brought the French government to tolerate it, and it was 
his sudden recall that undid his work and brought France and the United States to 
the verge of war. So far from returning to America in disgrace, Monroe returned 
to become President of the United States, and our author himself is constrained to 
say, ‘‘Monroe’s first administration was in many respects the most successful in 
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the history of the country," and that ‘‘the close of Monroe's (second) administra- 
tion was in every respect the end of the ‘‘ Era of Good Feeling.” 

These lapses are not numerous in Dr. Channing's book, but they are sadly 
significant. They could not have been made by any writer who had mastered even 
the published documents recently brought to light concerning Washington, Monroe, 
Edmund Randolph, Jefferson, Thomas Paine, much less searched into the mass of 
unpublished documents in our State archives. It is distressing to observe a similar 
lack of original research in most of the volumes which profess to deal in any com- 
pendious way with American history. McMasters, John Fiske, and now Dr. Chan- 
ning, seem to think that our history can be written within the walls of their respec- 
tive libraries, and do not appear to be aware that they are dealing summarily with 
facts, traditions, situations, affecting other countries, and even with the interna- 
tional relations of these countries at the present moment. A similar fault pervades 
most of the historical works of England and France, which are largely indictments 
of each other, based on partial investigations. There is great need of a real and 
thorough work, written by some English or American scholar, narrating with abso- 
lute impartiality the international history of America, England, and France, and 
without any bias of national pride in great names,—such as Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Burke, Pitt, Fox, Napoleon, or any other conventionalised 
hero or bogey. These men had their virtues and their faults, and by both history 
was moulded; and the historian, occupying the House of the Interpreter, should 
never descend into the arena of the partisan conflicts whose meaning he is to unfold 
and whose results he is to trace out. 

What young and brave student is there in the West who will consecrate him- 
self to the task of giving to America and to Europe a history that exact thinkers 
and judicial patriots in both hemispheres shall welcome, and which may train the 
more cosmopolitan generation whose motto will be: ‘‘ The world is my country, to 
do good my religion "? M. D. Conway. 


GRUNDRISS DER PsycHoLociz. By Wilhelm Wundt. Leipsic: Wilhelm Engel- 
mann. 1896, Pages, 392. 

The psychological views of Professor Wundt are so well known, and his works 
on this and cognate branches so widely circulated, that it is unnecessary to speak 
of the character and tendency of his present concise Rudiments of Psychology, 
which after long solicitations he has at last been induced to give to the world. It 
will be sufficient to characterise its position with regard to the great psychologist's 
other works. The purpose of the Rudiments has been a twofold one: first, to place 
into the hands of Professor Wundt's pupils an outline of his oral course in psychol- 
ogy, an end which will meet the needs of nearly all students of the subject, and 
secondly, to provide for the general reader of culture, who wishes to get some con- 
ception of the work in modern psychology, a systematic survey of its most impor- 
tant results and theories. In consequence of this simplicity and limitation of pur- 
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pose, the exposition has been restricted to the simplest and most important facts, 
and all explanation of apparatus and experimenting has been omitted. Naturally, 
Professor Wundt has laid at the foundation of his treatment the views which he 
himself regards as the best, but he has not omitted to characterise briefly the prin- 
cipal psychological doctrines which diverge from his own. 

We have now from Professor Wundt's pen three formal and important works 
on psychology proper. The first is his celebrated voluminous treatise on the £/e- 
ments of Phystological Psychology, which, if it has not been nominally translated, 
has yet been partially paraphrased in American text-books. This treatise was de- 
voted to the exposition of the methods for applying the procedures of physical sci- 
ence to the investigation and analysis of psycho-physical facts, and of the results 
which had been reached by the application of those methods. General considera- 
tions, of course, were here forced into the background. The second work is the new 
edition of his Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology, which has been trans- 
lated into English by Professors Titchener and Creighton, of Cornell. This isa 
more popular attempt at giving the character and purpose of experimental psy- 
chology, but at the same time it includes discussions of more general philosophic 
import. In other words, the first work laid greatest stress upon the relations of 
psychology to physiology, the second emphasised principally the philosophical 
points of view, while the present work or Rudiments is devoted to the presentation 
of psychology in that special orderly form and systematic arrangement which is 
the outcome of Professor Wundt's experience and judgment on the methodology 
of the subject. The author himself regards it in this point of view as a helpful 
supplement to all his previous psychological works and especially to his formal 
views, as stated in the section entitled ‘‘The Logic of Psychology," in the second 
volume of the second part of the second edition of his Logic. 

The treatment itself falls under four heads exclusive of the Introduction, where 
the problems, theories, and methods of psychology are discussed. The first head 
is called ‘‘Psychical Elements,” where simple sensations and feelings are con- 
sidered. The second is called ‘‘Psychical Compounds” (Gedi/de), where the sub- 
jects of intensive and spatial percepts, temporal, visual, and auditive percepts, 
composite feelings, emotions, and volitions are discussed. The third bears the 
title of the ‘‘Relations between the Psychical Compounds,” and treats of con- 
sciousness and attention, association, memory, apperceptive combinations, psychi- 
cal states, etc. The fourth is entitled ‘‘ Products of Psychical Evolution.” Here 
are emphasised the psychical attributes of animals, the psychical evolution of the 
child, the evolution of intellectual communities, embracing language, mythology, 
and customs. The last and fifth head bears the title of ‘‘ Psychical Causality and 
its Laws.” The notion of the soul, the psychological laws of relation, and the 
psychological laws of evolution are here dwelt upon. The whole comprises about 
384 pages, making the exposition, thus, a model of conciseness, as it is also with 
respect to the richness and importance of the material offered. ukpK, 
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On MEMORY, AND THE SPECIFIC ENERGIES OF THE NERVOUS SysTEM. By Prof. 
Ewald Hering. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. Pages, 50. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Students have now accessible in a cheap form both the classical memoir of 
Hering ‘‘On Memory,” and his equally well-known article on ‘‘ The Specific Ener- 
gies of the Nervous System. Hering has rarely unbent himself to popular and un- 
technical expression ; in fact, with the exception of these two essays, we know of 
hardly another case of his having done so in all his published works. But he is 
certainly a master in the art of giving abstruse results in concise and simple form. 
More of such work would have been a boon to the semi-scientific world, and it is 
safe to say that much of his high reputation, even among inquirers, or at least 
among such as have not worked in just his specialty, is due to the success of the 
essays comprised in this little book. o. 


L’AnNg£E PsycHoLocigug. Publiée par MM. H. Beaunis et A. Binet. Paris: Félix 
Alcan. 1896. Pages, toro. Price, 15 fr. 


The Messrs. Beaunis and Binet are to be congratulated upon the success of 
the undertaking born into life in this portly volume. The Année Psychologique 
counts among its collaborators Professor Ribot of the Collége de France, M. Victor 
Henri, now engaged in the Laboratory of Wundt, at Leipsic, MM. Azoulay, Bier- 
vliet, Bourdon, Chaslin Courtier, Flournoy, Forel, Gley, Passy, Philippe, Xilliez, 
and Mlle. Sczawinska. The laudable purpose of the Année has been (1) to present 
a series of original and representative memoirs by leading psychologists; (2) to 
present an account of the work done in the Laboratory of Physiological Psychology 
at Paris; (3) to present general systematic synopses of the work done in certain ex- 
tremely special departments of psychological research and thought, the choice of 
which seems largely dictated by the taste of the collaborators ; (4) analytical notices 
of the main works which have appeared in psychology and cognate subjects; (5) 
and lastly, a biographical index of everything which has appeared upon psychology 
or upon any subject relating to psychology during the entire preceding year (1895). 
This last list includes 1394 titles. The original memoirs are by (1) Ribot, ‘‘Ab- 
normal Morbid Characters;" (2) Forel, ‘Bird's-eye View of Comparative Psy- 
chology ;"" (3) Flournoy, ‘‘On Time of Reading and Omission ;" (4) Bourdon, ‘‘On 
Intellectual Phenomena ;" (5) Gley, ‘‘On Conditions Favoring Hypnosis;” (6) 
Biervliet, ‘‘Illusions of Weight.” In the accounts of special departments of re- 
search we have an article by Azoulay, who is something of a spelling-reformer, on 
‘‘Histological Psychology ;” an article by V. Henri on ‘‘ The Space-Sense of the 
Skin;"’ by J. Passy, on ‘‘Olfactive Sensations;"’ by A. Binet and V. Henri, on 
‘*Individual Psychology,” and lastly, one by V. Henri, on ‘‘The Calculation of 
Probabilities in Psychology.” 

The labor involved in the compilation of this large work has been enormous 
and its convenience will be appreciated by all students of psychology. Annual sub- 
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scriptions to the Année Psychologique costs for foreign countries 15 francs, and may 
be addressed to M. Binet, at the Sorbonne, Paris. B. 


THE PsycuoLocicat Inpex, No. 2. A Bibliography of the Literature of Psychol- 
ogy and Cognate Subjects for 1895. Compiled by Livingston Farrand, Co- 
lumbia College, and Howard C. Warren, Princeton University. New York 
and London: Macmillan & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

PRINCETON CONTRIBUTIONS TO PsycHOLoGy. Reprinted from the Psychological 
Review. Edited by /. Mark Baldwin. Princeton: The University Press. 
January, 1896. Pages, 49. Price, 50 cents. 

The number of titles of the various books, pamphlets, articles, and utterances 
connected in any way with the subject of psychology for the year 1895, amounts, 
according to this issue of Zhe Psychological Index, to 1394. This number agrees 
with that given in the bibliographical table of the Année Psychologique of MM. 
Beaunis and Binet. The two lists appear in fact to be identical, and were no doubt 
compiled in concert. It was certainly a deserving task, and that issued by the 
Psychological Review is in excellent typographical form. 

The second brochure listed above is No. 3 of the Princeton Contributions to 
Psychology, being a reprint from the Psychological Review, It contains three ar- 
ticles: I. ‘‘The Perception of two Points not the Space-Threshold,” by Guy 
Tawney; II. ‘‘The Origin of a Thing and its Nature,” by J. Mark Baldwin; III. 
‘‘Something More About the ‘Prospective Reference’ of Mind," by W. M. Urban. 
The Contributions are to appear semi-annually. 

In the same group we may mention a paper on Association (56 pp.), by Mary 
Whiton Calkins, which appears as a monograph supplement to Zhe Psychological 
Review, B. 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE PsycHOLOGIcAL LaBoraTory. Edited by Zdward W. 
Scripture, Ph. D Vol. III. New Haven, Conn. : Yale University. 1895. 
Pages, 109. Price, $1.00. 

The Studies for 1895 open with a long article on ‘‘ Measurements of Illusions 
and Hallucinations in Normal Life,” by C. E. Seashore. This is followed by some 
‘* Studies of Fatigue" by John M. Moore, and by ‘‘Some Experiments on the Re- 
action-Time of a Dog” by Edward M. Weyer. It closes with a description of 
‘*Some New Apparatus” by E. W. Scripture. pH. 


An EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. By George John Romanes, F.R. S. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co. 1896. Pages, 221. Price, 35 cents. 

This is one of the latest additions to the Religion of Science Library. It is 

printed upon the same paper as the. cloth edition and also contains a fine pho- 

togravure portrait of Weismann as its frontispiece. Romanes's Examination of 


Weismannism was to have formed part of his work Darwin, and After Darwin, but 
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as his criticism grew under his hands he determined to publish his Examination 
separately. He has considered only the theories which Weismann has reared upon 
the fundamental postulate of the non-inheritance of acquired characters having re- 
served for Part II. of his Darwin, and After Darwin, which has since appeared, 
the question of the validity of that postulate itself. The glossary of technical terms 
is a helpful addition to the work. 0. 


STUDIES IN THE PsycHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS PHENOMENA: The Religious Motive, 
Conversion, Facts, and Doctrines. By james H. Leuba, Fellow in Psychol- 
ogy at Clark University. Worcester, Mass. 1896. Pages, 76. 
Consonantly with the practical trend of modern research, which has also af- 
fected psychology, Mr. Leuba proposes here to take up the manifestations of re- 
ligious life which have hitherto been ignored. He says: ‘‘If religion has any 
‘‘reality, it must perforce express itself in psychic and physiological phenomena. 
“The work of a true Science of Religion, as we understand it, is to find out what 
‘‘these subjective manifestations are, and then to treat them as it would any other 
‘*psychic fact.” His method has been the presentation of extracts from well- 
known religious documents, in the light of which he analyses such states of mind 
and body as conversion, surrender, justification, faith, etc. The present pamphlet, 
which is mainly concerned with psychic facts, is to be followed by a concluding 
essay which will be chiefly theoretical and speculative, and will point out the pos- 
sible physiological correlates of the phenomena here considered. HM. 


ENDOKANNIBALISMUS. By Dr. Rudolf S. Steinmetz, Wien: Anthropologische Ge- 
sellschaft. 1896. Pages, 60. 

This brochure is an extract from the Proceedings of the Anthropological So- 
ciety of Vienna and will be interesting to ethnologists who are occupied with the 
study of anthropology. By endocannibalism is understood the practice of eating 
members of one's own race as distinguished from members of another. The study 
of cannibalism generally suffers from the drawback that there are few ethnologists 
who are personally desirous of investigating the facts. Long sojourns among an- 
thropophagi are attended with dangers which few are willing to risk. 


Diz DENKSCHOPFUNG UMGEBENDER WELT AUS KOSMOGONISCHEN VORSTELLUNGEN 
In CULTUR UND UNCULTUR. By A. Bastian. Berlin: Ferd. Diimmler. 1896. 

Dr. Bastian’s works follow one another in rapid succession and in undiminish- 

ing bulk, so that we have constant occasion to wonder at the inexhaustible resources 
of his erudition and world-wide experience. The present book is a comparative 
survey of the cosmogonic conceptions of civilised and uncivilised people. The dis- 
cussion embraces almost every possible aspect of the world’s thought on creation, 
and on everything relating to creation: it would be:impossible to suggest a subject 
in this connexion that has not been broached. As we have had occasion to remark 
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before of Dr. Bastian's other works, this book, too, is in absolute want of an ana- 
lytical index. Several plates and tables are appended. B. 


Diz LEHRE VON DEN SPEZIFISCHEN SINNESENERGIEN. By Dr. Rudolf Weinmann. 
Hamburg and Leipsic: Leopold Voss. 1895. Pages, 96. Price, M. 2.50. 

WIRKLICHKEITSSTANDPUNKT. Eine erkenntnistheoretische Skizze. By Dr. Rudolf 
Weinmann. Hamburg and Leipsic: Leopold Voss. 1896. Pages, 37. - Price, 
M. 0.80. 

The work of Dr. Weinmann is an attempt at a historical, systematic, and crit- 
ical exposition of the doctrine of the specific energies of the nervous system. He 
has divided his booklet into three parts, the first giving in general outlines the origin 
and history of the idea of the specific energies, the second a systematic critical 
statement of the principle, and the third an epistemological discussion of its scope 
and import. The author pretends to advance no new facts regarding the nature of 
the specific energies as such ; he believes, however, that they require explanation, 
being by their very nature a renunciation of explanation ; and finally, it is his opin- 
ion that the doctrine has merely a physiological interest, being entirely bereft of 
epistemological import. We may refer our readers who are not acquainted with 
German, and who wish to obtain a clear notion of what the specific energies mean, 
to the admirably clear exposition of Prof. Ewald Hering which was recently pub- 
lished in the Religion of Science Library. 

In the second pamphlet Dr. Weinmann discusses certain epistemological prob- 
lems in the light of a criticism of Kant’s subjective realism. BL. 





ERRATUM. 


On page 322 of the April, 1896, MMonist, line 10 from the bottom (article, 
Mach's Stercoscopic Application of Réntgen’s Rays), ‘‘by the intermediation of pho- 
tography " should read ‘‘ without the intermediation of photography.” 

It was the object of the experiment proposed by Professor Mach, not to use 
photography, but to do away with photography. In the meantime, a stereoscopic 
picture of a human hand, with the bones, and with colored liquid injections in the 
blood-vessels, has, at the suggestion of Professor Mach, been taken by Professor 
Pfaundler of the University of Graz. 
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The universality of Kant's mind, his continued ascendancy in the intellectual 
world, and the recent reversion of philosophical thought to his point of view, gave 
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Dirigée par TH. RIBOT, 
PROFESSEUR AU COLLEGE DE FRANCE. 
(21° année, 1896.) 
La REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE parait tous les mois, par livraisons 
de 7 feuilles grand in-8, et forme ainsi a la fin de chaque année deux forts 
volumes a’ environ 680 pages chacun. 


CHaQguE NuMERO DE LA Revue CONTIENT : 


1° Plusieurs articles de fond ; 2° des analyses et comptes rendus des nouveaux ouvrages 
philosophiques frangais et étrangers ; 3° un compte rendu aussi complet que possible des 
publications périodigues de \étranger pour tout ce qui concerne la philosophie ; 4° des notes, 
documents, observations, pouvant servir de matériaux ou donner lieu 4 des vues nouvelles. 


Prix d’abonnement : 
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Stars, Planets, Minerals, the Marvels of Minute Life in the Ponds and 
Ditches, etc. Is valued by those who enjoy roaming over the hills, across 
the open fields, along the picturesque highways, or through ‘‘ Nature’s 
temples,” the woods ; or those who have, or expect to have a microscope. 
Subscription: One Year, $1. 
Send Ten Cents for Sample Copy. 


E. F. BIGELOW, Publisher, 


PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT. 
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A Thousand Pages of the Freshest Thought on Biblical Subjects for Two Dollars 
THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


is the only American journal devoted exclusively to the study of the Bible. Its platform is 
that of progressive, constructive knowledge of the Scriptures. It is believed that the best 
that can be known and discovered about the Bible, the best methods and the best scholarship, 
are none too good for the people and should be given to the people as fully and as speedily 
as possible. The Biblical World is therefore a popular journal, intended to aid the busy 
minister, the Sunday-school teacher, the intelligent layman, all earnest students of the Scrip- 
tures. 

During the year 1896 the most eminent biblical scholars and writers of Europe and 
America will contribute to its pages. It will also be made more interesting and valuable by 
the addition of illustrations ; and portraits of distinguished scholars, reproductions of ancient 
monuments, famous pictures of Bible scenes and characters, and representations of biblical 
sites, will form a most attractive feature. 





The ‘Christ’? Number. 


The December, 1895, issue will be specially devoted to the life. and work of Christ. It 
will be nearly double the size of the regular issues, printed on the best of enameled book 
paper, and will contain many fine illustrations in half-tones. These pictures will be repro- 
ductions of famous paintings and drawings of the Christ and of the scenes of his childhood 
and later life. This number will be made still more attractive by a specially designed cover ; 
and it is the purpose of the publishers to make it one of the most interesting and beautiful of 
the books of the Holiday season, as well as one of the most useful in outlining the life of the 
Christ and the salient features of his work, and its influence through the centuries since he 
lived on earth. 

The contents of this number, which will best illustrate its scope and value, will be as 


follows : 

The Foreshadowings of Christ, - - - - - - Pror. W. R. HARPER 
The Times of Christ, : - - : - - Rev. Pror. H. W. Scott, D. D. 
The Original Text of the Gospels, - - - : Rev. Pror. Casper RENE GREGORY 
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The Birth and Childhood of Christ, - - - : - - Rev. Pror. A. C. ZENos 
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The Teachings of Christ in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, - - Rev. Pror. A. B. BRUCE 
The Teachings of Christ in the Gospel of John, - - - : REv. Pror. Marcus Dops 
The Methods of Christ’s Preaching, - - - - - Rev. Pror. W. C, WILKINSON 
The Christ in Art, - - - - - - : Rev. Pror. Rus RHEES 
The Christ in Song, - - - - - - - - Rev. F. W. GunsauLus 
The Christ in History, - - - - - - - Principat A. M. FAIRBAIRN 
Helps for the Study of the Life of Christ : - - - Pror. SHAILER MATHEWS 
Outlines of Important Articles Relating to Christ - - - - Pror. C. W. Votaw 
The Hall of the Christ at Chautauqua, : - - - - BrsHop Joun H. VINCENT 


The subscription price of THE BrsiicaL WorLp is $2 a year, payable in advance, for 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico, and $2.50 a year for foreign addresses. 
To new subscribers for 1896, the beautiful ‘‘ Christ”’ number will be sent free. 


All remittances should be made payable to the order of The University of Chicago. 








Address : 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 








EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: S. Newcomb, Mathematics; &. S. Woodward, Mechanics; <£. C. 
Pickering, Astronomy; 7. C. Mendenhall, Physics; FR. H. Thurston, Engineering ; 
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The publication of a new series of Science (established 1883) was begun 
in January, 1895. The journal is now edited by a committee composed of the 
leading men of science in America. This committee guarantees an adequate 
and authoritative treatment of each science and of all questions concerning 
science asa whole. The journal is essential to all who wish to keep in- 


formed of the progress of science. 


Subscriptions (five dollars annually, single copies fifteen cents) should be addressed to: 


SCIENCE, 41 East 49th St., New York. 
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